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ANNUAL MEETING 
ATTENDANCE IS UP 


for these credit unions, thanks 


to careful planning and strict adherence to plans. 
They tell Bridge how they do it. 


November, 


19600 


UNDREDS of credit union 
boards are asking themselves 
this month: “What should we do 
about our annual meeting?” Some 
will find their answers by pooling in- 
formation with experienced directors 
and committeemen. But the majority 
will be looking for new ideas to make 
their meetings more interesting and 
educational. 
During recent interviews at four 
western credit unions, The Bridge 
picked up a variety of annual meet- 


It's important to get member participation, 
but the members are bored by listening to 
somebody read the printed reports that have 
already been distributed. 


ing pointers. Here is what these Idaho 
and Oregon groups suggest: 

® Planning should begin early. Late 
plans limit the choice of programs, 
speakers and facilities. Plans may 
have to be made over several times if 
started too late. 

* Overall charge of the meeting 
should be vested in a general chair- 
man. He should coordinate the work 
of the committee chairmen. But he 
should not do their work. 

* The responsibilities of the various 








Left to 


Thomas J. MacDonald and Frank C. Clark 
of Potlatch No. | have had to reserve the 
high school auditorium. 


We want a speaker who will give the 
members information they can use,” says 
Joe Garcia of Westvaco. 


lohn Almeter of Portland Postal says esti- 
matine how many will attend calls for 
yood guesswork 


John G. Hansen of Bannock Steel finds 
that even a small group has to reserve a 
meeting place well in advance 


committees should be clearly dehned 
* Appointing many committees and 
ommitteemen gives the meeting a 
broader publicity base and prevents 
“John’s meetin 


ommittee member should 


from becoming 
But every 
have an assignment that means som: 
thing, and should understand it 
® Meetings should include wives 
® Invitations should be sent to th 
members’ homes. They should appea 


to the wives pointing out that the 
redit union serves the entire family 
° Reports should be brief 


occasionally humorous 


interes! 


should 


planned to involve the membe rship 


® The business session 


nuch as possible 


® Time should be set aside for ques 


tions from the floor and general dis 
uSSIOI 

© The credit report 
hould use illustrations reflecting the 
human side of the credit 


wl 
TK 


ommiuttee s 


unior 


Bannock 
Steel Cl 
Pox atello 


Idaho 


Year organized 1956 
Assets (7-31.60 $30,161 
Loans $28,209 
Members 97 
Potential 100 
Attend. last 

ann’] mtg 
Meeting cost 


* Members and guests will become 
less restive during the business meet- 
ng if door prize drawings or short 
wts provide a change of pace be 
yveen reports 

In some cases it may be desi: 

to hire entertainers. But many 

members enjoy sharing their talents 
is ventriloquists, instrumentalists, 
ictors, singers, monologuists or im- 
personators 
* The type of entertainment should 
vary from year to year. 
* It’s shortsighted to skimp on an 
nual meeting expenses. 
* Ventilation, temperature control 
ind loudspeaking facilities should be 
idequate. 
* Members should be seated com- 
fortably. 
* Dinner 
lude quick, efficient service during 

d after the meal. 


arrangements should in- 


® This vear’s program should be the 


st advertisement for next year's 


Pocatello 
Westvaco 
No. 1 FCI Empl. FCI 

Lewiston Pocatello 


Idaho Idaho 


1938 1953 
$1.7 million $308,000 
$1.6 million $285,500 

2.678 695 

3,486 700 


Potlatch 


504 220 
$986 $330 


meeting 

The four groups interviewed by 
The Bridge have one experience in 
common: Their annual meeting at 
tendance is steadily increasing. 

“Always looking for new ideas. 
making careful plans and leaving 
nothing to chance are major factors 
in the success of our annual meet- 
ings,” an Idaho officer believes. “But 
the most important reason is the con 
scientious way in which our annual 
meeting committees carry out their 
assignments. Without their patient 
follow-up of details, our plans would 
not be worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on.” 

Here is how the four credit unions 
plan meeting places, speakers, pub 
licity and reports: 


© Meeting place. “We discuss the 
possible meeting locations during our 
board meeting in October,” says John 
G. Hansen, treasurer of Bannock Stee! 
Credit Union in Pocatello, Idaho. 
“Since our group is small and needs 
accommodations for less than one 
hundred persons, we have not had 
any difficulty in finding a meeting 
place big enough. But there are sev- 
eral credit unions and quite a few 
other groups of our size who hold 
their meetings during the month of 
our annual meeting. That’s why there 
is always competition for good meet 
ing locations. Consequently, we try 
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to select next year’s meeting place 
during the preceding fall.” 

These are Bannock’s criteria in s¢ 
lecting its meeting place: (a) privacy. 
(b) dinner facilities, (c) quality of 
food and (d) promptness of service. 
Comments a Bannock board member: 
“We want to be able to hold our meet- 
ing without outside interference from 
kitchen noises, the drone of diners’ 
voices in nearby areas, or the disrup 
tive sound of applause and speeches in 
adjacent meeting rooms. Further- 
more, we do not want to disappoint 
our members in respect to the quality 
of the food. For most of them, dining 
out is a special experience. We want 
the food to be to their liking. In ad- 
dition, we want the dishes to he 
cleared away promptly after the meal. 
We do not like the meeting to lag. 
because our members’ time is valu 
able. That’s why we do our best to 
select a meeting place where service 
is fast and efficient.” 

Portland Postal Employees Credit 
Union in Portland, Oregon, former 
held a meeting during April to sur- 
vey and discuss available meeting 
places for the coming year. “But our 
space problem is becoming so acute.” 
reports treasurer Wayne S. Steward. 
“that our board authorized us last 
August to make space arrangements 
for our 1962 annual meeting.” 

Basic to Portland Postal’s space 
negotiations is its estimate of the 
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For extra annual 
meeting ideas 


The Annual Meeting Work- 
book, published by CUNA 
Supply Cooperative, is an ex- 
cellent source of ideas for an- 
nual meetings. 

Also, several articles from 
earlier issues of The Bridge may 
he helpful: October 1957, page 
8; November 1958, page 9; 
November 1959, page 9. 











number of members and guests who 
will attend the meeting. Since the 
group has a membership of over 
3,000, it is of course not practical to 
request advance attendance commit- 
ments. 

Here is how Portland Postal solves 
the problem: It estimates its space 
need on the basis of (1) attendance 
during the previous year, (2) addi- 
tional growth of the membership since 
the last meeting (both actual and an- 
ticipated), and (3) evidence of mem- 
her interest in credit union activities. 

“Any way you look at it,” says 
assistant treasurer John Almeter. 
“this estimate is just a guess. But it 
usually is a pretty good guess, be- 
cause it is based on the combined 
experiences and ideas of our annual 
meeting arrangements committee and 


our office staff. Last year our calcula- 
tions led us to an estimate of 800 
guests and members. We guaranteed 
this number to the hotel. Actually we 
seated 820 persons. If we had had 
the accommodations. we could have 
had an attendance of 1,000.” 

In considering the available meet- 
ing places, Portland Postal asks it- 
self: Is the location convenient for 
all members? Is there enough floor 
space to assure comfortable seating 
for all? Are parking facilities ade- 
quate? Is the establishment attrac- 
tive to the wives? Will everyone be 
able to see and hear the speakers? 


Space was available 


The reason why Portland Postal 
was unable to seat 1,000 was not that 
space is lacking in Portland, or at the 
hotel which the group selected. It was 
more the result of a 20 percent error 
in estimating attendance. One hotel 
official assured the credit union, “If 
we had known that you needed space 
for 1.000 persons, we would have 
heen glad to provide it. Since you 
expected only 800 persons, we had 
made our other space available to 
other groups. It was too late to make 
a change when we learned that the 
interest in your meeting was greater 
than expected.” 

Potlatch No. 1 Federal Credit 
Union in Lewiston, Idaho, obtained 

(Continued on page 22) 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR CREDIT UNIONS 


©. What is the most serious public relations prob- 
lem a credit union is likely to face? 

\. The causes are varied but the most critical situation is 
1 sudden loss of confidence in the credit union by the mem- 
hers. It could be precipitated by a loss or apparent loss of 
funds, any disruption of normal service, any event or 
charge which shakes the reputation of the credit union, 
warranted or not. 

Q. How should it be handled? 

A. Fast action is called for. Immediate steps must be taken 
to reassure the members, the sponsoring organization, 
authorities and the public. Bonding protection must be 
explained and stressed in those cases where it applies. 
Our newspaper clipping service indicates that disasters 
are rarely well handled. Most of our 
well trained to handle these situations. W 


eague people are 
vish that credit 
unions would take advantage of their leagues to request 


immediate help when faced with a critical 


situation which 
will injure the reputation of many redit unions in the 
irea 

Q. In general, what should be the public relations 
goals of a credit union? 

A. To render the best possible service | then make sure 
that everyone knows about it. Our members and potential 
members will always be our most important public and 
merit first attention. But too often our people look entirely 
inward and forget that they have other publics important 


to them. These include the sponsor, the con munity, legis- 
lators, supervisory authorities, families of members and 
many others. 

The credit union actively projecting a favorable image 


ll of these groups is an asset to all of u nd the credit 


As credit unions get bigger, public 


relations and communications get more 


difficult. Warren Lutey, in an 


interview, reviews some of the problems. 


union failing to tell its story is performing a disservice to 
its members and harming its neighbors. The reputation of 
the credit union is something we all share and contribute 
to, for better or worse. 

Q. Apparently there are two kinds of public rela- 
tions—the fire-fighting emergency type, and the 
long-range quiet constructive type. Are there dif- 
ferent rules for these two types? 

A. Not really. Perhaps one of our basic shortcomings in 
the credit union movement is that we are not sufficiently 
promotion-minded. We do not establish and regularly use 
enough different channels of communication to reach our 
publics. If we are doing a good job of long range public 
relations, we are in good shape to apply the same tools 
when an emergency arises. If we haven’t had this prac- 
tice in good communication, we are far more likely to 
flounder and panic in an emergency. 

Q. Can a group of volunteer officers handle the 
public relations problems of a credit union ade- 
quately? 

A. Certainly. Professional know-how is always an asset. 
but there is nothing mysterious about doing a good public 
relations job. After all, credit union officers are already 
doing a job as amateurs which continues to amaze and 
dumlound professionals in the financial world. The im- 
portant thing is that some responsibility be fixed and some 
group, committee or individual be charged with worrying 
about the impression the credit union is making on its 
publics. If someone of good judgment and enthusiasm is 
in charge, technical help on communications problems can 
be obtained from a great many sources near at hand 
These would include, just for a starter, the public rela 
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tions department of the sponsor, schools of journalism, 
newspaper editors, printers, personnel at larger credit 
unions, the league and many others. 

Q. What training is provided by the credit union 
movement in public relations? 

A. More and more, leagues are including sessions on pub- 
lic relations training in their educational programs at an- 
nual meetings, chapter leader workshops, seminars and 
management conferences. Chapters, too, often include at 
least one session on PR in their schedule of monthly meet- 
ings. 

We have noticed an increasing demand for personnel 
from CUNA’s PR department to participate in such pro- 
grams; and, of course, many university and other pro- 
fessional people willingly provide leadership for such 
sessions. 

We conduct a series of regional public relations con- 
ferences once every three years. These are two-day ses- 
sions—the first day for league personnel and the second 
day for chapter and credit union officials. A new round of 
these conferences will begin early in 1961, the schedule 
to be announced late this year. We also sponsor related 
conferences such as the one conducted jointly with Bridge 
last December for editors of league publications. 

CUNA and the leagues also provide many tools to help 
credit unions do a better PR job (if I may sneak in a bit 
on this under this question). We provide a newspaper kit 
to assist our people in working with the public media; a 
how-to kit for legislative PR; a speaker’s manual; a series 
of PR bulletins on dealing with bankers and other pub- 
lics; a kit and other promotional aids for Credit Union 
Day; public service movies, teacher’s manuals, pictures, 
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Warren Lutey, director of public relations for 
the Credit Union National Association, lists the 
movement's strong points and weak points from 
a PR point of view. 


Credit Union Day has been a substantial public 
relations success. Here Don McNeil, the Break- 
fast Club man, contributes his goodwill. 
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Regional public relations conferences are build 
ng up resources. Left to right: John McCul- 
lough, Josephine Sakovics and Mike Judge, all 
of Pennsylvania, with Lutey 


mats, a wide variety of news material. display service, 
many types of reprints and miscellaneous other aids. 
Q. What is the most serious public relations prob- 
lem a league is likely to run into? 

\. It is difficult to select one universal problem. What 
might be most important in one league today might be 
of no serious consequence in the next. Legislative public 
relations might be a fairly typical example. Any legisla- 
tive effort, either to obtain or defeat proposed legislation. 
involves a great deal of PR effort in addition to the tech- 
nical aspects of bill writing and legislative procedure. Per- 
haps it is more dramatic than most PR work, since the 
results are so immediately evident—we clearly succeed 
or fail. 

Q. How would you describe a well-rounded public 
relations program for a league? 


\. This is a large order. We are often called in to a plan 
ning session with league staffs or committees on this and 
spend as much as two days discussing it. We feel that 
the league has three overall PR jobs: to enhance and pro 


tect the reputation of the movement in its area; to pro 
vide tools, know-how and encouragement to chapter and 
redit unions in doing a better PR job: and to set a good 
example by building the league itself as an important 
entity and authority on credit unions with our many pub 
lies 

We encourage them to establish three basic programs 
first: 

1. Develop a functioning news service, both internal and 
to the public media. This includes daily and weekly press, 
wire service, radio and TV. This can eventually be ex 
panded to include pir ture and mat service. radio-TV pro 


gramming, and a feature service. This also includes a lot 
of contact work with the news outlets. 

2. Good leadership publications. At least a monthly 
magazine and eventually a newsletter issued more often 
These tools have many PR uses in addition to their pri 
mary purpose of informing and educating leadership. 

3. An organized program of direct contact with othe: 
groups in a position to help or harm credit unions. In 
cluded are such state level organizations and opinion 
leaders as state government officials, legislators, state 
business groups, banking associations, state labor unions. 
church groups, school authorities, service clubs, etc. 

Beyond this, the league to the extent of its resources can 
consider a yearbook, an advertising program, speakers’ 
bureau, exhibit service, film library, school program, lob 
bying program (if not otherwise provided), a recogni 
tion program for volunteer leaders and innumerabk 
others. 

Q. What is the major public relations problem of 
the credit union movement today? 

A. Most of our public relations problems today, and for 
the immediate future, stem from our success. We are not 
at the same stage of development and do not have the 
same problems in all parts of the world. But in North 
America, and particularly in the United States, our steady 
growth (sometimes much exaggerated) has become cause 
for serious attention on the part of the whole financial 
industry. Thi¢ has led to a wave of criticism of credit 
unions to which we are not accustomed and has inspired 
many competitive consumer lending and saving plans to 
invade what we might have unconsciously considered our 
domain. 

We've had opposition before—but this is our first test 
in the face of really well-organized opposition. The full 
impact has not yet been felt but we can expect it in 1961 
Q. What is being done about it? 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Organization of new credit unions is con- 
tinuing at a high rate this year, according to an 
eight-month report from CUNA’s organization 
department. The report indicates that for the first 
eight months of 1960, 185 more credit unions 
were formed than during the same period of 
1959. The Aug. 31, 1960 figure is 1,097, com- 
pared with 912 for 1959. 

Credit unions have been organized for the first 
time in Spain, Argentina, and Tanganyika. 
A community credit union was organized in 
Renteria, Spain as a result of correspondence with 
the CUNA organization department, and em- 
ployees of the Ministry of Social Action in Ber 
rissa, Argentina, formed a credit union under the 
leadership of a student at CUNA’s 1959 Inter- 
national Credit Union Training Conference in 
Santiago de Chile. Tanganyika’s first two credit 
unions, a parish group and a teachers’ group. 
were formed with the help of the CUNA world 
extension department. 

Six new credit unions have been organized in 
the Philippines, and a credit union chapter is 
being formed in Mindanao as a result of a 
seminar conducted last April in Cagayan de Oro 
City by Carlos Matos of the CUNA world exten- 
sion department. In Mexico, state leagues have 
been formed in Yucatan and Jalisco, and other 
states are expected to do the same before a na- 
tional confederation is organized. A central coun- 
cil has been formed, supported by dues of one 
peso (8 cents) from many of Mexico’s 280 credit 
unions. 

Three recent staff additions and promotions 
have been announced by the Kansas League. 
Robert V. Eades, director of education and 
editor of the league’s publication, also has been 
named assistant managing director; James 
Jukes, field representative and rural credit 
union specialist, was named director of organiza- 
tion; and James Wolfskill, Missouri League 
field representative, became a Kansas field repre- 
sentative. Lester H. Davis, Iowa League field 
representative since 1954, has been named league 
director of field services, a new post. R. L. 
Schultz Jr., acting manager of the Arkansas 
League since last May, has been named manag- 
ing director to succeed James C. Davis. H. 
Eugene Ingram, former officer of the Meyer’s 
Employees Federal credit union in Greensboro, 
N.C., has joined the staff of the North Carolina 
League as a field representative. John R. Prin- 
dle, former assistant state editor of The Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, Madison became an assistant 
editor of The Bridge Oct. 10. 

A credit union law has been passed in Western 


Samoa, where 12 credit unions are in operation. 
CUNA President Julius Stone spoke Oct. 15 at 
an International Credit Union Day celebration in 
Manila and attended an organization meeting of 
the Philippine Cooperative Credit Union League 
Oct. 16. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy and Vice-President 
Richard Nixen sent letters of congratulation to 
CUNA in observance of Credit Union Day Oct. 
20. Sen. Kennedy pledged “complete support” to 
credit unions, and said “the increase in the num- 
ber of credit unions in other countries and the 
splendid cooperation of United States credit 
unions with others through your most effective 
international organization—CUNA—is a very 
important factor in helping us win and retain the 
good will of the people of other countries.” Mr. 
Nixon said in part “the principles of individual 
initiative and economic self-help that have con- 
tributed so much to your success are basic to the 
achievement of a fuller and richer life for peoples 
everywhere. We need to continue to encourage 
such ideals in the world-wide struggle for individ- 
ual freedom and economic self-determination.” 

Canadians, in acquiring goods and services. 
other than housing, which they are using or 
already have used up, now owe something like 
eight times as much money as they did in 1946, 
according to the Bank of Montreal. In a recent 
study of Canadian consumer credit, the bank 
reported an increase from $400 million in 1945 
to $3.5 billion now. Consumer credit as per cent 
of personal disposable income was listed as 13.5 
per cent for the first quarter of 1960, the most 
recent figure available, as compared with 8.3 
per cent at the end of 1950. As a comparison, the 
United States figure covering the same period in 
1960 is about 15.4 per cent. 

The Civil Service Federation of Canada will 
ask the federal government to grant payroll 
deductions to the 70 civil service employee 
credit unions in Canada. 

An in-plant savings and loan association 
has been started in Dallas, where the Dallas Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Assn. has inaugurated a 
“payroll savings plan” in which arrangements are 
made with business firms to provide payroll de- 
ductions of specified amounts for employees. 

An all-time high for bankruptcies was set in 
Los Angeles in August, when 1,559 persons filed. 
That brought the total for this year to 10,698, 
compared with 8,355 through August last year. 
The federal bankruptcy referee said 88 per cent 
of the cases involved wage earners “who could 
not resist a fast sales pitch as long as no down 
payment was required.” 








GROWTH OF CREDIT UNIONS 


MEASURED BY 





SIZE OF LOANS 


Ainiost anyway you measure them, credit unions 


are growing: however, when you compare size of loans 


| l ol several possible ways to 


measure credit union growth, 
the growth of loans is one of the most 
obvious. Not just dollar totals, 
course, but in some 


the total membership. 

Average loans would be an attrac 
tive yardstick, but unfortunately th 
raw data are not available for a com 
parison of average loans state by stat 
over the years. Especially, the number 
of borrowers is hard to get 


Hence the easiest thing to do is to 


divide loan balances by membership 
This gives you a figure you can call 
“Credit outstanding per member” or 
something like that. It has the ad 
vantage of accuracy: membership fig 
ures are pretty accurately reported 
ind loan figures even more so. If you 
want to go further, on the assumption 
that half of the members are bor 
rowers, you can then multiply this 
figure by two and say you have ar 
rived at the average loan. Maybe you 
have, but probably you've only got a 
rough approximation. 

Che “Credit outstanding per mem 
ber” figure, which is given in the 
table opposite for 1959 and 1950, 
may not mean much for any par- 
ticular year in any particular state, 
but when you use it for comparisons 
ind trends, it is not bad. It probably 
shows as well as any other figure 


8 


relationship to 


with national debt-per-family figures, the 


growth is not so impressive. 


could how credit union loan service 
to members is developing. 

It would be hard to prove from 
these figures that credit unions are 
making rapid progress. In the United 
States, between 1950 and 1959, con- 
sumer installment credit increased 
from $14 billions to $39 billions, 
while population was _ increasing 
from 151,000,000 to 178,000,000. 
Credit union loans outstanding rose 
rapidly, from $677 million to $3.7 
billion, but the increase apparently 
came largely from additions to mem- 
bership, not so much from increasing 
the size of loans per member. If the 
iverage loan is actually about $600, 
1s federal credit union statistics indi- 
members’ 
loans have just about kept pace with 
the growth in debts of the average 
family. This is not to say that the 
credit union movement is not grow- 


ite, then credit union 


ng; it is growing, but the service to 
the member is apparently not gain- 
ng in any way on the service of other 
nders. 
The table 


this growth has been taking place 


opposite shows how 
irom state to state and province to 
province. It is interesting to note, for 
example, that in Minnesota the credit 
outstanding per member has now 
reached $459, and in Utah it has 
reached $470. On the other hand, in 


Arkansas it is still as low as $159 and 
in several other states it is still 
below $300. In Canada, the figures 
are comparable. 

It is clear that the figures are 
affected by several factors that do not 
show in the table. One is the income 
level, another is the added element 
of real estate loans which are legal 
for credit unions under some charters, 
another is the rural or urban charac- 
ter of the area. 

For another yardstick for measur- 
ing loan service, it is interesting to 
study the relationship of loans to 
assets. It has often been said that a 
credit union that is really doing its 
job will have a high percentage of 
its money out in loans—may even be 
borrowing money for this purpose at 
certain times of the year. There is no 
question but that many credit unions 
are successful by this standard. 

On the other hand, there is clear 
evidence that as credit unions get 
older, the percentage of assets in 
personal loans drops lower. Federal 
Bureau figures have shown this very 
clearly. Looking at the column on the 
right of the table, it is apparent that 
some of the “older” states and 
provinces, those where a large per- 
centage of the credit unions are old, 
have relatively low ratios of loans 
to assets. 
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GROWTH IN LOAN SERVICE 





States and Provinces Credit outstanding Credit outstanding Loans/assets 
per member per member ratio 
1959 1950 1959 


Alabama $357 
Alaska 279 96 83 
Arizona 389 183 89 
Arkansas 159 86 88 


California 






















Colorado 


Connecticut 271 114 56 
Delaware 392 154 87 
Dist. of Columbio 291 120 79 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 391 
Idaho 313 119 87 
Ilinois 312 135 68 


Indiano 






lowa 


Kansas 348 153 79 
Kentucky 321 187 75 
Louisiana 267 126 77 


Maine 









Maryland 


Massachusetts 289 143 67 
Michigan 411 183 80 
Minnesota 459 221 84 


Mississippi 















Missouri 


Montana 240 135 80 
Nebraska 331 145 72 
Nevada 360 124 81 


New Hampshire 






New Jersey 


New Mexico 428 97 82 
New York 262 122 70 
North Carolino 254 120 77 


North Dakoto 










Ohio 


Oklahoma 395 192 82 
Oregon 400 187 83 
Pennsylvania 218 105 61 


Puerto Rico 91 











Rhode Island 


South Carolina 212 91 79 
South Dakoto 274 116 73 
Tennessee 349 153 73 


Texas 




















Utah 


Vermont 220 50 84 
Virginia 253 104 81 
Washington 363 168 76 


West Virginio 74 





Wisconsin 


Wyoming 318 104 76 
Alberta 285 137 80 
British Columbio 424 224 86 


Manitoba 





New Brunswick 


Newfoundland 80 n.a. 66 
Nova Scotia 186 89 79 
Ontario 448 144 77 


Prince Ed. Island 





Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
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‘O far as The Bridge has been able to dis- 
7 cover, the Workers Credit Union of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, is the oldest 
credit union affiliated with the organized 
credit union movement. 

This credit union was chartered under the 
Massachusetts law in 1914, and its credit com- 
mittee met for the first time on April 15 of 
that year. 

The original minutes of the credit commit- 
tee are still in existence, written in Finnish. 
The original members of the credit union 
were Finnish immigrants. Even today, a large 
number of the members are of Finnish de- 
scent, and there are many still alive who 
joined in the first few years. 

Reading the old minutes, you discover 
some interesting things. This credit union was 
not restricted in its operations; it was making 
loans to Finnish people all over the United 
States and Canada. Like other immigrant 
groups, the Finns organized clubs and benefit 
societies of various kinds; and since they were 
poor, these groups were often socialist in 
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CREDIT COMMITTEE 


their philosophy. The old Workers Credit 
Union made loans for the building of halls 
and club houses as far away as Oregon. 


Interest rates were rather tentative in those 
days. The credit committee’s minutes show 
that charges ran from 6 percent to 9 percent, 
and it isn’t quite clear why one borrower was 
charged more than another. Large numbers 
of co-makers were required on relatively 
small loans. The credit committee had an idea 
that co-makers should be people who owned 
their own homes. In other words, in 1914 and 
1915 the idea that the true basis of a loan is 
character had not yet penetrated. 


Even today there are new immigrant and 
refugee groups coming into the United States 
and facing the same problems the Finns faced 
in 1900 and the Germans faced in 1870. The 
following excerpts from the Workers Credit 
Union’s committee minutes, translated from 
Finnish, show how the credit union assisted 
in the melting-pot process of which all Amer- 
icans are rightfully proud. 
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-1914-1915 


April 15, 1914 

W. Boman called the meeting to 
order and made a motion to elect a 
chairman. 

W. Boman was nominated as chair- 
man, and his election was unanimous- 
ly approved. 

D. Heikkila was elected secretary of 
the Committee. 
made 
that since the activities of the com- 
increasing announce- 
ments of the meetings should be ad- 
vertised in the Raivaaja (Finnish 
newspaper), not later than two days 
before each scheduled meeting. This 
recommendation was approved. 


May 7, 1914 

A petition was read from the Tyo- 
mies Kustannus Yhtio (Finnish lan- 
guage publishing company in Su- 
perior, Wisconsin), requesting a loan 
of two thousand dollars ($2000) for 
a period of nine months; whereby the 
first payment of five hundred dollars 


The recommendation was 


mittee were 
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Over 300,000 Finns came to the United States 





between 1883 and 1924. Several thousand settled 
in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, where they organ- 





($500) would be made withir six 
months and the following payments 
of $500 each, would also be made 
within consecutive six-month periods. 
The afore-mentioned request was ap- 
proved on the following conditions— 
that a 6 percent rate of interest be 
charged on the loan and that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Raivaaja and 
Suomalainen Socialistisen Kustannu- 
syhtio (an associated publishing com- 
pany), give surety that the loan will 
be paid. 


A petition was read from Aron 
Jalkanen, in which a request for a 
loan of three hundred dollars ($300) 
was made, for a period of three years. 
As surety, we would take the petition- 
ers farm located in New Ipswich, 
N. H., as first mortgage. 

The committee approved the re- 
quest, with the following conditions; 
that the rate of interest be 6 percent, 
that the farm be taken as first mort- 
gage collateral and the loan to be re- 
paid within a period of one year from 





ized not only co-op stores but one of the first 
credit unions in the United States. 


the day the loan is granted. 

Victor Heikkinen requested a loan 
of two hundred dollars ($200), for a 
one-year period. Endorsers to be Ar- 
thur Hallfors, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Andrew Route, Fitchburg, Mass. Re- 
quest approved on condition that the 
loan be granted for a four-month 
period at a 7 percent rate of interest. 

Waino Oksan’s request for a loan 
of $30 was rejected for lack of en- 
dorsers. 

The request from Henry Kanerva, 
Newport, N. H., was rejected on the 
grounds that sufficient funds were not 
available as yet to be granted on pri- 
vately-owned properties. 


July 22, 1914 

Chairman W. Boman announced 
that G. Pursi, Cleveland, Ohio re- 
quested a loan of one hundred dol- 
lars ($100). Committee refused to 
act on request as it had not been pre- 
sented officially. 

Aatu Boman, Ashburnham, Mass.. 








requested a loan of three hundred 
dollars ($300), for a period of one 
year, loan to be used on his farm 
property. For co-signers he submitted 
the names of Esa Eronen and Henry 
Kuokkanen, both owners of real estat: 
in Ashburnham, Mass. The request 
was approved on the condition that 
the loan was repaid within a period of 
one year, together with a 6 percent 
interest charge; also taking as second 
mortgage the farm owned by the 
petitioner. The co-signers were ac- 
cepted. 

Matti Mattila, New Ipswich, N. H., 
applied for a loan of $800, for a one 
year period, promising to pay back 
the loan in $400 installments. Offered 
his farm as security against a first 
mortgage. Approval of application 
postponed until a future date, due to 
lack of funds. Petitioner may renew 
his request at a later date, if he so d 
sires. 


September 21, 1914 


Paavo Pajunen, Fitchburg, Mass, 
applied for a loan of ($200) two hun- 
dred dollars, for a one-year period. 
His application was returned to him 
with the notation that he secure two 
reliable people, owning real estate in 
the city to endorse his note. 

Matti Linna, New Ipswich, N. H., 
applied for a loan of fifty dollars 
($50). Application approved, on con- 
dition that a 6 percent rate of inter 
est be charged. on the loan, which is 
to be paid back on monthly install 
ments of $10 each month; and en 
dorsers of note are to be Sakarias 
Syrjala, owning real estate on High 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass., and Alfret 
Ollikkala, owning real estate on Roll 
stone Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


October 5, 1914 


F. J. Syrjala, Fitchburg, Mass., ap 
plied for a loan of two hundred dol 
lars ($200), to be applied toward the 
purchase of a house located on Roll 
stone Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The loan was approved, on condi 
tion that an interest rate of 6 percent 
be charged on loan; and as surety, ac- 
ce pted a second mortgage on property 
owned by applicant in Toronto, Ont 
and the loan to be repaid within a 
six-month period. 

The Finnish Workingmen’s Society 
Saima, Fitchburg, Mass., applied for 
a loan of three thousand dollars 
($3000). The application was ap- 

(Continued on page 24) 








FROM THE 
MANAGING 
DIRECTOR: 


THE CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT WILL GROW 


T the first of this year there 
were 13,672,699 credit union 
members in Canada and the United 
States. Roughly 1 out of every 17 
persons in the United States be- 
longs to a credit union and in 
Canada the fraction is more than 
twice as good—l person out of 8 
belongs to a credit union. Even so, 
the credit union movement will 
show further tremendous growth 
in the years just ahead—and in 
three ways. 


First, more credit unions 


They are needed to serve more 
people. Many employment groups 
are still to have credit unions. 
Many churches, lodges, coopera- 
tives, and membership groups are 
to have credit unions. Many com- 
munities that are small enough that 
there is actually a common bond, 
will have credit unions! 


Second, each credit union 
will grow 

The credit unions now in exist- 
ence have as membership no more 
than one-half of their potential. In 
other words, if not another credit 
union were organized, the present 
credit union membership could be 
doubled by just getting other eli- 
gibles in. 


Third, more member business 


If not another person joined a 
credit union, the volume of savings 
and loans of the credit union move- 





ment could be increased enormous- 
ly by the members doing all of 
their saving in their credit unions 
and all of their personal financing 
in their credit unions. Many credit 
union members are putting only a 
small portion of their savings in 
their credit unions; the movement 
needs to convince them that they 
should save and that more of their 
savings should go into their credit 
unions, Many, many credit union 
members are doing only a part of 
their personal financing through 
their credit unions; they need to 
be made to understand that their 
credit unions stand by them and 
behind them to take care of all of 
their reasonable needs for personal 
finance. 


Volunteers are the key! 


Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in Canada and the United 
States are in positions of responsi- 
bility in their credit unions. They 
are volunteers, getting nothing but 
the satisfaction of serving hu- 
manity for their efforts. They are 
the ones who have built the credit 
union movement to its present size 
and they are the ones—along with 
the others who are constantly join- 
ing their ranks—who will see to it 
that there are more credit unions, 
that more eligible people join their 
credit unions and that more credit 
union members make the fullest 
possible use of their credit unions! 


H. Vance Austin 
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STABILIZATION 





MARCHES ON 


Several more leagues report on how their stabilization 


programs are working out. The record is encouraging. 


s TABILIZATION programs have 
been adopted by many credit 
union leagues in the last few years. 

Credit unions that liquidate are 
being helped to pay off their mem- 
bers’ share withdrawals promptly and 
at par, even where sudden plant clos- 
ings or other emergencies might have 
made payment difficult. 

Among the Leagues that adopted 
stabilization programs during the past 
year are Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, Florida, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Texas, Colorado and 
Alberta. A dozen other leagues es- 
tablished their programs earlier. Sev- 
eral more are now studying proposals 
for programs of their own. Mean- 
while, a draft of the articles of in- 
corporation and by-laws of an In- 
ternational Credit Union Stabilization 
Program has been prepared by coun- 
sel for the Credit Union National As- 
sociation, and this will be submitted 
to the Leagues shortly for their con- 
sideration. 


How some of the newer stabiliza- 
tion programs are working out is in- 
dicated by a quick survey. 

Among the oldest of all stabiliza- 
tion programs is the mutual aid fund 
of Saskatchewan. (See Bridge, Oc- 
tober 1956.) The birth of this pro- 
gram resulted from the pain experi- 
enced in Saskatchewan over two de- 
falcations that occurred in 1950 and 
1951. 
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One of these was discovered in the 
St. Gregor Savings & Credit Union, 
where there was a loss of $35,000 out 
of total assets of $85,000. The other 
occurred in a second community 
group, the Arran Credit Union, where 
the loss came to $71,000. Should the 
credit unions be liquidated and a 
scale-down taken on shares, or could 
something better be worked out? 


While the League officers pondered 
this question, the two credit unions 
were frozen. No withdrawals were 
permitted. Two more credit unions 
were organized to serve the loan 
demands of the members—the St. 
Peter's credit union serving the old 
St. Gregor group, and the Livingston 
credit union serving the Arran mem- 
bers. 

The League went to the legislature 
and proposed setting up a mutual aid 
fund, to which would be allocated 5 
percent of all credit union assets in 
the Province. This was chartered by 
the government and participation was 
made compulsory for all Saskatch- 
ewan credit unions. Money was now 
available to help the two distressed 
credit unions. 


In August 1954, the first interest- 
free loan was made to the Arran 
group and the credit union re-opened 
for business. The loans made to the 
credit union eventually came to $61,- 
000; income earned by the credit 
union with this money was applied 


against the deficit. Shortly thereafter 
the members were asked if they 
wished to liquidate at 50 cents on the 
dollar, and nobody wanted it. Confi- 
dence had been restored. 

In August 1957, the first thaw 
came. Twenty-five percent of the 
share capital was unfrozen. But with- 
drawals were insignificant. In August 
1959, the mutual aid board, satisfied 
that things were going well, voted to 
convert the $47,350 loan balance into 
an outright gift to the credit union. 
This brought the credit union back 
to solvency, and the freeze was over. 
The Arran and Livingston credit 
unions then were merged, and the 
salvage job was finished. 

Meanwhile, the rehabilitation of 
the St. Gregor group went along at 
pretty much the same pace. The first 
loan was made to this credit union in 
1954, and eventually $40,000 was 
supplied by the mutual aid board, 
interest-free. A grant-in-aid of $15,- 
300 in March 1959 made it possible to 
allow the first withdrawals, and 
merger of St. Peter’s with St. Gregor 
came in August 1959. 

Today the Saskatchewan mutual 
aid fund contains $300,000, reports 
Al Charbonneau, managing director. 
Recently it has been assisting three 
more community credit unions that 
were in trouble—St. Hubert, Preece- 
ville and St. Front. Interest-free loans 
have been made to all three, and man- 
agement assistance has been given. 
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St. Hubert and St. Front are recupe: 
iting and will keep going; however 
the Preeceville credit union was in too 
bad a condition and will liquidat: 
(he mutual aid fund will buy th 
assets and absorb the loss, with th 
League staff handling loan collections 

In Colorado, the League has bee: 
helping liquidating credit unions pay 
off at par for twelve years on an i 
formal basis, but this was established 
is a formal league program for the 
first time in 1959. During the years 
of informal assistance, no large in 
solvency was encountered, and th 
problems could be handled without 
much strain. Stationery and supplies 
were bought back at prices figured to 
bring shares up to 100 cents, and th 
simple procedure sufhiced 


Since the present program wa 
launched, five more credit unions 
have been given financial assistanc: 
handled thei: 
own liquidations, paying shareholder: 
more than 100 cents on the dollar 
Eight more liquidations are known to 
be pending, about half of them due 
to plant closings and the other half 
to lack of interest and poor manag: 
ment. This is a peak period for liquda 
tions in Colorado; however, League 
director Clyde Dwyer 
points out that these were all small 
credit unions, largely inactive, and 
the effect is not to weaken the League 
in any way. When this clean-up pe 
riod is over, Dwyer expects the liqui 
dation rate will drop back to the 
usual 1 or 2 per year. 

Liquidations are handled by the 
Colorado League staff as just on 
more service problem. Money fron 


Several more have 


managing 


the League’s stabilization fund can be 
advanced as part of the League’s serv 
ice, but no amount over $200 is em 
ployed in this way except on review 
by the League executive committee 
The usual procedure is to buy the 
liquidating credit union's notes. 

In the five credit unions assisted 
during 1959 and 1960, a total of $3. 
683 in notes has been purchased by 
the League and $1,896 has been re 
overed; the League’s loss so far is 
$1,787, and some of that may still be 
made up 

The first credit union assisted was 
the Carpenters 1480 Credit Union of 
Boulder. This credit union was liqui 
dated because of inefficient manage- 
ment and lack of interest. It had about 
200 members, $1,400 of notes was 
purchased by the League, and the 


League's loss has been $537. 

Che second case, also in 1959, was 
the Teamsters 17 Federal Credit 
Union in Denver. This credit union 
liquidated when it was only six 
months old. It never really got started. 
[t had about 50 members, and it cost 
the League $252. 

The third case, which came early 
in 1960, resulted from a plant closing. 
This was the Stemac Employees 
Credit Union of Littleton. The credit 
union was in good condition until it 
was forced to liquidate, and the 
League’s purchase of notes cost the 
League in the end only $1.38. 

Also early in 1960 came the liqui- 
dation of a Catholic parish credit 
union in Denver, Most Precious Blood 
Federal Credit Union. This cost the 
League $515. 

Finally the League bought up the 
notes of a Baptist group, Westminster 
Fellowship Credit Union. The congre- 
gation of this church were divided by 
doctrinal controversies, and the credit 
union was weak as a result. The liqui- 
dation went on over a period of years; 
in the end, it cost the League $481. 

Up to this point, the League could 
say with accuracy that no credit union 
shareholder has been paid less than 
100 cents on the dollar in 12 years. 


However, currently the Colorado 
League faces a problem which it has 
decided to treat as an exception. One 
credit union in the state is liquidating 
and will suffer a loss to shareholders 
of about $8,000. It would take all the 
League’s resources to absorb this loss; 
beyond that the League officers feel 
that the officers of this credit union 
have not done their part in bringing 
the credit union through its trouble. 
The League has agreed to match dol- 
lar for dollar the payments of the 
borrowers, which are not coming in 
very well at present. This will be the 
first credit union in a long time that 
has not paid off in full at liquidation. 

The New York League set up its 
stabilization program in mid-1959; 
t has already given financial assist- 
ince in 8 cases of liquidation, and 
has a full-time employee working with 
these problems, under the title of “di- 
rector of liquidations and stabiliza- 
tion.” In these 8 cases, $15,000 has 
been advanced for the purchase of 
notes. The share accounts of 1,421 
members have been protected. 

The liquidations of these 8 credit 
unions have resulted mostly from 
plant closings. A ninth case that came 


up recently, a small church group. 
was talking about liquidation, but a 
League field man talked things over 
with them, offered them a financial 
advance to help with the delinquency 
problem, and convinced them they 
had something better than they real- 
ized. They decided to buckle down 
and make their credit union work. 
without accepting any advance. 

The New York League has been 
handling liquidations for some years 
as liquidating agent and was thor- 
oughly familiar with the general prob- 
lem before it set up its stabilization 
fund last year. Among the 8 cases 
handled, three were already being 
guided: through liquidation by the 
League before money was available 
for the purchase of notes. 

One of these was Albany Castings 
Federal Credit Union, of Albany, 
which was in trouble because of a 
plant closing. In this case only $80 
of League money was needed to per- 
mit paying shareholders 100 cents on 
the dollar. 

The second was Alliance Post Of- 
fice Federal Employees in upper Man- 
hattan. This postal group had got off 
to a bad start, when a charter was 
issued to a non-union group of em- 
ployees. There was friction between 
this group and a union group of em- 
ployees. The credit union is being 
liquidated with a $1,296 advance 
from the League. A new charter will 
soon be issued to the union group, and 
both union and non-union employees 
now agree they want their new credit 
union to work. 

The Pabst-Hoffman group in Brook- 
lyn are liquidating because of con- 
fusion caused by the removal of the 
plant to another part of town. Plant 
and office will now be separated by 
several miles, management is not 
being helpful, so the officers want to 
liquidate. There are 260 members in 
the picture, and the League is buying 
$4,821 of loans. 

A plant closing in the Gould battery 
company in Buffalo has caused liqui- 
dation of G.N.B.I. Federal Credit 
Union. There were only 59 members, 
and the loans purchased total $580. 

Another plant closing, this one in 
the Syracuse area, has shut down the 
Globe Forge Employees Federal 
Credit Union. The League is putting 
$3,831 into it. 

Closing of a well-known department 
store, Namm Loeser, has ended an- 
other credit union, with the League 
committing $1,581. 
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Lack of interest among the mem- 
bers and officers has led to the closing 
of Carey Federal Credit Union, a 
group engaged in driving limousines 
out of Grand Central Station in New 
York. Here there were 122 members, 
and the League is taking care of $749 
in loans. 

Another lack-of-interest liquidation 
has hit a Negro Elks group, Neptune 
Lodge BPOE. In this credit union 
there were only 55 members and the 
League has put up $76.38. 

There is no particular increase in 
liquidations in New York State at 
this time, says managing director 
Louis Bonderefsky. Things are going 
slong about normally. There are 
about 23 credit unions in liquidation 
at the present time, most of which 
will ask or have asked the League for 
help, but only about a quarter of 
those liquidating need financial help. 
Most liquidating credit unions pay 
100 cents on the dollar or better, 
without financial advances from the 
League. The stabilization fund of the 
League is built from a percentage of 
dues plus certain fees picked up for 
liquidating and collection services. 
The League does not have enough ex- 
perience yet with the stabilization 
fund operation to know how much it 
can expect to salvage from the loans 
it is buying, but it finds its collection 
efforts are going pretty well. 

Any liquidation takes time, Bond- 
erefsky points out, and the League’s 
problem during that time is to keep 
the officers of the group interested in 
collecting the loans and keep the 
members from being too unhappy 
about waiting for the eventual 100 
percent payoff. Both these problems 
can be solved: the directors and com- 
mittee members are expected to meet 
with a league staffman every four 
months or so during liquidation, and 

(Continued on page 20) 











Plant closings cause many of the problems 
handled by stabilization services. Loans are 
bought up, and losses are absorbed. 
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Mrs. Gladys Bergengren, wid- 
ow of Roy F. Bergengren, has 
been visiting credit unions in 
the Fiji Islands, and here takes 
part in the dedication of the 
new league building. Her hus 
band, working with Edward A. 
Filene, was the first great or- 
ganizer of credit unions in the 
United States and served as 
managing director of CUNA 
from 1934 to 1945 


The Ellsworth AFB Federal 
Credit Union has now passed 
the $5 million loaned mark, 
and here S/Sgt. Joe W. Long 
is being congratulated on be- 
ing the man whose loan does 
the job. On his left is M/Sgt. 
Todd S. Johnson, Jr., president 
of the credit union, and on his 
right is M/Sgt. Joseph Ronge 
who holds account number 13 
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A float sponsored by the Shelby 
(Montane) Community Federal 
Credit Union won a prize in the 
humorous division as it partici- 
pated in the parade preceding 
the opening of the Marias Fair in 
Shelby. 


( 


The Governor of West Virginia 
honored the credit union move- 
ment last month with a Credit 
Union Day proclamation. Left to 
right: Simon Legg of the Charles- 
ton Onized Fede-al Credit Union, 
League managing director John 
A. Bickel and Governor Cecil H. 
Underwood. 








A MORE HUMANE 
GARNISHMENT LAW 


Thanks to a crusading judge, the District of Columbia now has a 
new garnishment law; and employees no longer suffer 100 percent 
seizure of their paychecks. 


hortly before Christmas a few 

years ago, Mr. “D”, a janitor 
who earned $35 a week, stepped into 
a Washington, D.C. store to buy some 
gifts. Before he left, he was talked 
into credit purchases adding up to 
$160. 

This could happen in Washington 
because the store knew that Mr. “D” 
would pay—or stop working. Under 
garnishment laws dating back to the 
turn of the century, the store could 
count on a court order seizing 100 
percent of the delinquent debtor’s pay- 
check. It was a foolproof procedure 
which made it easy and profitable for 
credit merchants to sell to the finan- 
cially naive. 

It isn’t likely to happen now, how- 
ever. Thanks to a crusading judge 
and an aroused business community, 
the District of Columbia has new gar- 
nishment procedures which have 
forced the fast-talking, hard-sell credit 
merchants to mend their ways. 

When Judge Milton S. Kronheim 
Jr. took his place on the Municipal 
Bench in 1949, he was appalled by 
what he found. Over 1,000 garnish- 
ment procedures came before the 
court every week. As an attorney with 
considerable experience in the busi- 
ness world, he soon saw that most of 
these cases involved people who 
should never have had credit in the 
first place. 

“Garnishment seems like reason- 
able protection against deadbeats,” he 
says. “But in the hands of these mer- 
chants it had become a monstrous 
law which resulted in widespread ex- 
ploitation of the poor, the uneducated 
and the underprivileged.” 

As a judge, he was concerned about 
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the role the courts were forced to 
play. “A handful of merchants have 
made a garnishment mill out of the 
Municipal Court,” he complained. 
“Their floor personnel are instructed 
to extend easy credit far beyond 
ability to pay. The poor are easy 
prey; and the storekeeper has learned 
to rely on government to collect his 
money.” 

Despite powerful support that 
Judge Kronheim soon enlisted, it took 
almost ten years before new garnish- 
ment laws could be coaxed out of 
Congress, which makes all the laws 
for the District of Columbia. By 1957, 
the Municipal Court was receiving 
almost 60,000 applications a year for 
garnishments. About a fifth of them 
came from seven very active credit 
stores, whose piercing radio commer- 
cials saturated the air. 


Bad for court 


Even from a purely legal stand- 
point, Judge Kronheim felt it was 
wrong to have garnishment laws 
which encourage the use of lawsuits 
to collect credit that was not given in 
accordance with ordinary business 
standards. 

A case came to his attention of a 
$874 garnishment against a $45-a- 
week employee of an automobile 
dealer. “When the dealer asked the 
judgement creditor how a $45-a-week 
man with a family could be given that 
much credit, the answer was “That's 
my business’. 

“I submit that was the correct an- 
swet,” Judge Kronheim says. “It is 
that man’s business. And it carries 
another question: Should the law 
court collect on his business?” 


The problem in the District of 
Columbia, as he saw it, was to achieve 
a procedure which would influence 
everyone to adopt reasonable stand- 
ards of credit—or to take the risks 
themselves. 


Better standards needed 


“It always seemed to me that stand- 
ards are set up and applied millions 
of times, day in and day out, by busi- 
nesslike credit people who rely on 
time-honored tests of character, capa- 
city and capital. 

“If it is obviously unreasonable to 
credit a $35 domestic with a $476 
television, and it is reasonable to sell 
her a $19 radio, then people who are 
in business should be able to tell 
where reasonableness begins and 
ends.” 

The old District of Columbia gar- 
nishment law was heavily weighted 
for the creditor. When a debt became 
delinquent, he obtained an order 
seizing 100 percent of the debtor’s 
paycheck. While the wage-earner 
could claim an exemption—$200 per 
month if he was head of a household, 
$60 if single—it was a time-consum- 
ing process which left him without 
money until the court finished wading 
through the formalities. 

Each garnishment order under the 
old law was good only once. Each time 
the store wanted to collect, it filed a 
new motion. And the debtor had to 
go through the process once again of 
claiming his exemption. 

Mr. “D”, for example, was quickly 
in arrears in paying for that $160 
worth of “Christmas gifts”. In the 
course of four years, 18 garnishments 
were obtained against him. With the 
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Federal employees’ paychecks cannot be 
garnisheed, but other employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have been hit by garnish 
ments at a rate of 60,000 a year 


extra costs added in, he was still $40 
short of paying off the debt. 

If the wage-earner claimed an ex 
emption, the court had to determine 
his income by considering such fac 
whether the 


worked, the value of basement quar 


tors as man’s wife 
ters for janitors or the estimated tips 
received by waiters or red caps. Be- 
fore the Municipal Court bench stood 
people in every condition of poverty 

wrapped in burlap, blind, or a 
father cooking over a hot plate for 
five children while the mother was in 
a mental institution. “The whole en- 
cyclopedia of human misery paraded 
hefore the court,” Judge Kronheim 
reported, “but we were barred from 
making any allowance in passing on 
the exemption.” 

Out of self interest, if for no other 
reason, the easy credit stores gener- 
illy made a practice of not hitting any 
individual debtor more frequently 
than once every four to six weeks. 
Otherwise the man had no incentive 
to continue on his job 

But if one creditor was pacing his 
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raids, other creditors were not neces- 
sarily synchronized with him. Only 
one creditor could seize one particular 
pay-check, but there was nothing to 
prevent rival creditors from compet- 
ing for the same paycheck, or for the 
next one. 

In this situation, the Legal Aid So- 
ciety was called on for first aid by 
harrassed debtors. Debtors were fired 
by employers. The District govern- 
ment’s welfare department was bom- 
barded with pleas to feed the hungry, 
or to keep a roof over their heads. 

Judge Kronheim’s colleagues on 
the Municipal Court bench, the Bar 
Association and the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Assn., all became in- 
terested in changing the situation. 
Most businessmen were ashamed of 
what was going on. Trade groups 
representing the most important em- 
ployers in the area pledged their sup- 
port 


Businessmen unhappy 


Aside from humanitarian consider- 
itions, the business community had 
ample reason for wanting change. The 
high pressure credit stores were giv- 
ing all retailing a bad name. More- 
ver, their use of garnishments re- 


sulted in excessive turnover in help, 
as low-salaried people jumped from 
job to job in an effort to keep ahead 
of the United States marshal. 

But the Congress was hard to con- 
vince. 

[ronically, the group which was 
working for change, which included 
the most influential and substantial 
elements in the community, was con- 
fronted by a reluctance on the part 
of Congress to tamper with property 
rights. 


Property rights influential 


“It is necessary to point out that 
our federal constitution was drawn by 
men of property,” Judge Kronheim 
recalls. “Our laws are greatly influ- 
enced by businessmen and power 
groups. The result, all of us feel, has 
been good overall, but in the District 
of Columbia, where we have an im- 
pecunious group with no vote, a situa- 
tion developed which legally placed 
this group at a decided disadvantage. 

“One of the legal and economic 
principles that was basic to this situ- 
ation is that of caveat emptor, ‘let the 
buyer beware’, and this had led to a 
situation wherein merchandise was 

(Continued on page 21) 
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What about it? 


Loan Insurance 


We have a member who has a real 
estate loan of $17,000. He now wants 
to purchase a $2500 car through the 
credit union, This will be a second 
loan, which is permissible in this cause. 
My question now is, in case of his 
death will the real estate loan be cov- 
ered up to $10,000 and will his auto 
loan also be covered? Our credit union 
carries loan insurance as well as $2,000 
share insurance. 

ANSWER: 

Definitely no. The total maximum 
of CUNA Mutual Insurance Society’s 
loan protection per individual credit 
union member is $10,000, regardless 
of the number of loans. In other 
words, an individual who is already 
covered on one loan to the maximum 
of $10,000 in loan protection cannot 
have coverage on other loans. 


Insurance for children 

Where a credit union has life sav- 
ings insurance, is it preferable to 
insure a child’s life or to build up a 
share balance in a joint account in the 
credit union? 

ANSWER: 

Life savings insurance was devel- 
oped by CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society primarily as an instrument to 
promote thrift by creating the incen- 
tive of insurance coverage. 

It was not conceived as a complete 
substitute for regular ordinary life 
insurance coverage. 

If a family head is solely interested 
in insurance protection of a dependent 
child, it is possible for him to get 
greater coverage on such dependent 
children faster and with less money 
by purchasing CUNA Mutual ordi- 
nary life policies on them. The full 
amount of the ordinary life policy 
protection would be available from 
the time of the payment of the first 
premium. 

The amount of life savings insur- 
ance protection available would de- 
pend on how fast the share balances 
of such dependents could be built 
up to the maximum of $2,000 eligible 
for such coverage. CUNA Mutual 


feels that any excess in a family’s 
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insurance budget should be used to 
increase protection on the bread- 
winner. 


How much life insurance? 

How much life insurance protection 
should the breadwinner have for each 
dependent? 

ANSWER: 

It has always been the philosophy 
of the CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society that the most important phase 
of a family’s insurance coverage 
should be the most adequate possible 
protection on the breadwinner. 

Insurance protection on dependents 
should always be secondary to this 
primary family need. Ordinarily, pro- 
tection on each dependent should be 
adequate to meet the expenses which 
would develop in the case of death. 
This amount will vary with the par- 
ticular area and social environment 
in which the family lives, but a CUNA 
Mutual ordinary life policy ranging 
from $500 to $1,000 should be suff- 
cient to meet the expenses of such 
an emergency in most areas. 


Servicemen 


How do we start a military credit 
union overseas? 


ANSWER: 

CUNA’s World Extension Depart- 
ment has received some 150 inquiries 
from service personnel stationed at 
overseas installations. Through cor- 
respondence the department has or- 
ganized seven credit unions for these 
groups. 

Military credit unions organized 
overseas cannot be chartered under 
existing state or federal legislation. 
But regulations issued by the Air 
Force, Army and Navy authorize and 
encourage the establishment of credit 
unions for military and civilian per- 
sonnel at overseas bases. 

Here is the procedure which the 
World Extension Department recom- 
mends: (1) find out whether interest 
in the credit union is widespread or 
limited to a small group; (2) contact 





the base commander and request his 
authorization and support; (3) ob- 
tain an opinion of the staff judge ad- 
vocate of the base to determine the 
legality of organizing a non-registered 
credit union: and (4) arrange for 
complete annual audits from the base 
auditing department. 

There is a good deal of variation 
between the treaties under which 
bases are established. In some areas 
it may not be possible to organize a 
base credit union for both military 
and civilian personnel. But in many 
countries there is nothing in the way 
of organizing military credit unions. 
Frequently the example of a base 
credit union will encourage local citi- 
zens to organize credit unions of their 
own. 


Rural Credit 


What is the purpose of the Inter- 
national Research Committee on Rural 
Credit Unions? 


ANSWER: 


The committee meets twice each 
year to develop research projects 
which will focus attention on the con- 
tinuing need for credit unions in 
rural areas. The committee’s research 
ideas are carried out by private and 
governmental groups. 

This is not a CUNA committee. 
Nor is it a credit union committee. 
The committee consists of representa- 
tives of four national farm organ- 
izations (National Farmers Union, 
American Farm Bureau, National 
Grange, Cooperative Union of Can. 
ada), the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the International 
Association of Managing Directors 
and the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation (CUNA). 

One of the research projects de- 
veloped by IRC is the rural reporter 
system to gather information con- 
cerning the needs and opportunities 
for rural credit unions. Twenty-two 
Leagues already have appointed rural 
credit union reporters to collect data 
in their respective areas. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 6) 


A. The credit union movement is currently mobilizing to 
meet this threat. League managing directors recently met 
with CUNA staff to plan the necessary programs and ma- 
terials. Chapters and credit unions will soon be enlisted 
in the cause of their own defense and provided with in- 
formation and tools needed to keep the friends we now 
have and win more. While we are limited in financial re- 
sources compared to those who oppose us, the movement 
is rich in real grass roots manpower, volunteer enthusiasm, 
and a good public reputation. All of our advantages will 
be put to good use in the campaign ahead. 

Q. What do you consider to be the strong points 
of the movement from a public relations point of 
view? What are its weak points? 

A. I’ve covered this partly already. Our major strong point 
is that the credit union is not just a business but a cause 
that people can and do believe in. Much of the public 
believes this too. The fact that we stand on a demonstrated 
record of public service makes it pretty difficult for any 
commercially-motivated group to unseat us with the pub- 
lic. Also, we are always the little guy. The public has a 
natural affinity and affection for the underdog.. 

We have the same disadvantages as a democracy in a 
war. We make our decisions democratically and slowly. 
As a peoples’ organization, we have limited funds to spend 
collectively and must spend with great care. 

As you might imagine, I think our advantages in public 
relations far outweigh the disadvantages. 

Q. In your opinion is it good public relations policy 
for the credit union movement, considering the 
opposition that exists, to brag about its successes 
or to hush them up? 

\..1 can’t give you an unqualified answer to this. We have 
gotten where we are by telling our story. You can’t build 
or maintain a good reputation by hiding in the closet. 
While stating our case may make an occasional enemy I 
think it will probably bring us friends in the ratio of ten 
to one. However, I don’t think we should brag. We can 
tell our story without inciting unnecessary opposition. 
Good judgment is called for, which means a middle road 
between flaunting our success and turning timid in the 
face of opposition. 

Q. What's the best policy to follow when you are 
being subjected to misrepresentation and deroga- 
tory remarks? 


\. This depends on who makes the remarks, who they are 


STABILIZATION 


Small amounts of money have great- 
ly improved the pay-off record 


(Continued from page 15) 


made to, and the probable effect. At CUNA we consider 
each such case individually. Sometimes we strike back 
quickly. Sometimes we refuse to dignify the attack witn 
an answer. On other occasions we ask a league, chapter 
or credit union to answer. 

When you are subject to only occasional criticism and 

by someone bigger than you, it generally pays to respond. 
When attacks become widespread it is more sensible and 
practical to make careful note of their nature and build 
answers to these points of attack into the general public 
relations program in a positive way. This is primarily the 
way we are handling these situations at CUNA today. 
Q. How is your department set up to deal with these 
prohlems? Do you consider it adequate for the 
job? In what ways would you like to see it strength- 
ened? 
A. As the politicians say, I’m glad you asked that question. 
Our program is organized much along the lines outlined 
earlier for a league program, only at the international 
level. I’m very proud of the public relations crew we have 
here at Madison and over in Hamilton at the Canadian 
office. I think our people are highly competent and doing 
an excellent job. 

But of course no public relations director in his right 
mind would ever admit that he had all of the people and all 
of the money necessary to do a complete job. And the job 
gets bigger every day. We are currently adding one writer 
—the first increase in our staff in four years. We could use 
several more writers to good advantage—we can’t begin 
to grasp all of the many opportunities to get good credit 
union features published in many top-notch publications. 
We're often several months behind in meeting such re- 
quests. 

We'll eventually need special projects people to take 
care of promotional events such as International Credit 
Union Day, which has grown to such proportions that it 
really strains the whole department and puts a severe 
drain on the budget as well. 

The growth of the movement is such that we are hard 
pressed to maintain present programs, such as our news 
service, display service and school program, and we know 
that we must be constantly adding new services where we 
can see that they have the potential to be of great value 
to the movement’s public relations effort. 

We also spend about 200 days a year in field work, 
which is worth while but an obvious handicap in admin- 
istering a program. 

It will help us a great deal when more and more leagues 
grow to the point where they establish full-time public re- 
lations departments. There is a healthy trend in this di- 
rection. 


each year by vote of the delegates to 
the annual meeting, and it looks as if 
$5,000 or so will be added at the 
next session. Support for the program 
seems to be widespread; league mem- 
bers are enthusiastic and proud, says 


the members are fully informed on 
the nature of the problem and the 
steps that are -being taken to protect 
their money. When the 100 percent 
distribution takes place, the members 
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ire generally well impressed. 

The Arizona League got its sta- 
bilization program going in 1958. The 
first sum appropriated for this pur- 
pose was small; it has now mounted 


to $8,100. Money is added to the fund 


acting managing director Bonnie 
Godeaux. Nine credit unions have 
been assisted so far, seven through 
liquidation. The amount lost by the 
League in this operation has been 
small. 
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One of the first credit unions as- 
sisted was an embezzlement case. The 
Winslow Catholic Credit Union had a 
treasurer who proved to be dishonest ; 
the loss was covered by the bond, but 
the lawyers’ fees and other costs were 
not, and these amounted to $750. An 
interest-free assistance grant was 
made to the credit union for this 
amount; it will be repaid eventually, 
and the credit union is now operating 
successfully. 

Another early one was the Gila 
Federal Credit Union, a liquidation 
case. Net loss to the League on the 
loans of this credit union has been 
$62.26. 

Yuma City Employees folded up 
because of lack of interest, and Yuma 
NAACP Credit Union was in diff- 
culties. Advancing money that now 
totals $223.70, the League has liqui- 
dated these two and obtained a new 
charter for a Yuma Credit Union that 
will take in the members of the two 
older groups and also certain other 
local government employees. 

The Electrical Workers Federal 
Credit Union, Tucson, also liquidated 
because of lack of interest. The 
League bought $223.43 worth of 
loans, which still have value. 

The Ajo Community Credit Union 
was another lack-of-interest closing. 
A new credit union is being organ- 
ized to serve this area, and the League 
has put $663.73 into Ajo loans, which 
are still heing collected. 

Vincent Field Federal Credit Union 
ran into trouble when this air base 
was transferred from the Air Force 
to the Marines. The departure of the 
Air Force personnel left a big delin- 
quency problem. However, the League 
was able to take care of it, at a net 
loss that is now down to $123.07; 
and the Marines have now picked up 
where the Air Force left off and are 
running a sound credit union. 

One more community group — 
White River —has been liquidated 
due to lack of interest. The League’s 
loss on this at present is $316.77, but 
this will be reduced. 

Wher the Arizona League buys up 
loans of liquidating credit unions, 
these are normally turned over to one 
of the several central credit unions in 
the state. Any loss the central incurs 
in collecting loans is made up from 
the League’s stabilization fund. Four 
other liquidations are pending at 
present, but the Arizona League has 
accomplished a lot with relatively 
small losses in the last two years. 
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DON'T FORGET 


It’s time to order your extra copies of the 


January Bridge. 


As always, this issue will be specially edited 
for credit union members, for distribution at 
your annual meeting or however you like to 


handle it. 


Like the highly successful issue last year, that 
was organized around the theme of financial 
counseling, this year’s issue will compare 
sources of credit and available thrift programs 
—banks, savings and loans, loan companies, 


mutual funds, ete. 


The deadline for orders is December 5. The 
price is 10 cents per copy in quantities of 20 
or more; otherwise 20 cents per copy. 


GARNISHMENT LAW 


Four states have no garnishment laws 


at 
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sold in a manner which had no rela- 
tion to the needs of the purchaser. 
This occurred in such volume as to be 
recognizable as a problem.” 

Judge Kronheim would have pre- 
ferred to eliminate garnishment en- 
tirely. The 400 to 500 cases processed 
through small claims court monthly 
yielded only about $50,000. That is 
“really negligible” in the whole 
scheme of things, he observes. Con- 
necticut, Florida, Pennsylvania and 
Texas bar garnishment of wages, he 
notes, and so far as he knows, they 
haven't suffered. 

But the total elimination of garnish- 
ment did not sit well with many influ- 
ential persons. As a compromise, the 
Bar Association turned to a New York 
law which allows garnishment, but 


all, Kronkheim pointed out 


limits it to 10 percent of the debtor’s 
wages. 

By 1957 Congress seemed to be on 
the verge of acting. In the Senate, the 
battle was led by influential Sen. Jos- 
eph C. O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.), and 
in the House, the sponsors included 
Rep. John L. McMillan (D., S.C.), 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
committee. At Senate hearings, a 
parade of 16 powerful business groups 
—such groups as the Board of Trade, 
the truckers, the launderers, the rest- 
aurants, builders, retail gasoline deal- 
ers, auto dealers—lined up to register 
their approval. 

But Rep. Abernathy (D., Miss.), 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
subcommittee handling the bill, re- 
fused to be budged. Even the 10 per 
cent bill, he said, might protect “dead- 
beat” debtors at the expense of honest 
merchants. 
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As finally passed in 1958, the law 
contained further refinement. For 
each calender month, it allows gar 
nishment of 10 percent of the first 
$200 in gross wages, plus 20 percent 
of the next $300, plus 50 percent of 
all over $500. 

Even significant are the 
changes in the garnishment proce 
dure. Instead of “hit and run” raids 
on the debtor’s whole paycheck, th: 
‘ew arrangement puts the debtor on 
an automatic payroll deduction 
which systematically liquidates his 
over-due debt without cutting off 
more than a fraction of his income. 


more 


Even this is accomplished without 
casting the court as a_ collection 
agency. Instead of repeated trips to 
court each time the creditor decides 
to attack the debtor’s paycheck, the 
new procedure provides an attach 
ment which is enforceable until the 
debt is paid. The debtor’s employer 
relays the payments directly to th 
creditor, holding the paper work to a 
minimum. 


Taking turns 


There can be no ganging up of 
creditors. Since only one attachment 
can be enforced at a time, creditors 
wait in line on a “first come, first 
served” basis. When one creditor 
notifies the court his claim is satis- 
fied, the garnishment ends, or if other 
creditors are waiting the employer 
begins to pay the next. 

After a year of experience with the 
new law, the courts and the business 
community are generally satisfied 
with what has been accomplished. 

When the new law became effective 
in October 1959, employers were un 
easy about the amount of “red tape” 
that might be involved in making 
weekly payments for employees under 
garnishment orders. 

Judge Kronheim appealed to em 
ployers to be open minded. “When 
you are served with an attachment for 
one of your employees, you would be 
more than human if you were not ir- 
ritated,” he said. “Our first request 
is to ignore that feeling.” 

In practice, the civil division of the 
Municipal Court developed a pro- 
cedure which requires only that the 
employer submit a simple three ques- 
tion “interrogatory” which indicates 
the sums that will be paid in behalf 
of the debtor. While the employer 
makes the payments on a regular 
schedule to the creditor, the responsi- 
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bility of accounting to the court has 
been lodged solely with the creditor. 

As a by-product of the new law, the 
business community has an important 
new reference file of delinquent debt- 
ors which can protect conscientious 
businessmen from extending credit 
to bad risks. By consulting the public 
file maintained in the clerk’s office, 
any businessman can learn whether 
a prospective customer has garnish- 
ments outstanding against him—and 
if so, how many. 

While the new garnishment pro- 
cedure has eliminated the penniless 
period that followed seizure of a pay- 
check under the old law, there is no 
conclusive evidence yet that there 
are now fewer debtors subject to this 
form of collection. From the bench 
where he still faces a heavy docket of 
actions incident to garnishment, 
Judge Kronheim says one thing is 
certain, “the new procedure is sav- 
ing jobs.” 

William N. Nedrow, chief deputy 
clerk of the civil division, finds that 
the number of garnishments is run- 
ning about one half less than a year 
ago. Part of the decline reflects the 
fact that “repeat” attachments in the 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 3) 


a commitment for its 1960 meeting 
space during the preceding summer. 
Because the employer’s “Smoke Hall” 
was no longer adequate to hold the 
group’s increasing members and 
guests, Potlatch changed its meeting 
location to a modern high school au- 
ditorium with a capacity of 1,500 
seats, up-to-date amplifying facili- 
ties and excellent acoustics. “There 
is a good deal of competition for this 
auditorium space,” reports assistant 
treasurer Frank C. Clark. “That’s 
why we make our reservations during 
the preceding summer. We set the 
date and time so that there can be no 
misunderstanding.” 

* Speaker selection. Pocatello 
Westvaco Employees Federal Credit 
Union, Pocatello, Idaho, last July 
had a membership enrollment of 695 
out of a potential of 700. Last year 





same case are no longer necessary. On 
the other hand, the new law induces 
creditors to act faster to secure a 
garnishment against a delinquent 
debtor, lest others get in line first. 


High pressure has declined 


Business leaders are less reserved 
in their praise of the improvement 
that has resulted. Since the adoption 
of the new law, they believe the com- 
munity has seen a noticeable decline 
in the activity of the high pressure 
credit merehants. With the garnish 
ment pay-off in such small sums, and 
over such long periods, it is no longer 
a “summary remedy” available to the 
unscrupulous. 

Oscar I. Dodek, president of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Assn.. 
a principal proponent of the new law, 
declares: “Promiscuous credit exten- 
sion to questionable credit risks has 
been curtailed. 

“Certain District merchants can no 
longer rely on garnishment proceed. 
ings to collect many of their bills. 

“We feel our association has per- 
formed a real service to all local busi- 
nessmen by working for this new 
law.” 


Don't let the speakers talk 
too long, urges one officer 


the group had an annual meeting at- 
tendance of 220. 

Westvaco’s annual meeting com- 
mittee begins its work during Novem- 
ber. It gets a list of available speak- 
ers from the Idaho League, other 
Leagues, chapters and credit unions, 
and CUNA. This list the committee- 
men present to the board, together 
with their recommendations. 

“In choosing a speaker,” says 
Westvaco manager Joseph A. Garcia, 
“we look for someone who will pre- 
sent an educational idea to our mem- 
bers, offer us up-to-date statistics and 
discuss solutions to everyday eco- 
nomic problems.” . 

Bannock’s Hansen emphasizes the 
importance of having a speaker who 
can deliver his message briefly and 
without rambling. Says he: “We have 
a different speaker each year. He 
should be someone from the credit 
union movement who can contribute 
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educational value to our meeting. 
We tell him in advance that we con- 
sider twenty minutes the absolute 
maximum length of an_ effective 
speech.” 

Treasurer Hansen finds this has 
four advantages: It holds the mem- 
hers’ attention, reduces the overall 
length of the meeting, forces the 
speaker to stay on his topic and saves 
him from the disappointment of hav 
ing a restless audience. 

Portland Postal believes that the 

annual meeting speaker’s principal 
qualification should be his ability 
to talk on a subject of interest to 
credit union people. He can be a 
credit union leader, or he may be a 
person from outside the movement. 
But he must be able to keep the 
interest and attention of his audience. 
Under no circumstances should his 
motive for coming be a desire to sell 
something to the membership. Sug- 
gests Wayne Steward, “If necessary, 
the speaker should be reimbursed for 
his expenses or even paid an honor- 
arium.” 
* Publicity. Attendance at the an- 
nual meeting is stimulated by pub- 
licity, the interviewed treasurers find. 
An increasing number of groups use 
publicity committees which coordinate 
the promotional activities for the an- 
nual meeting. Frequently a large 
ticket sales committee acts as the 
publicity committee’s field force. 

Pocatello Westvaco begins its an- 
nual meeting publicity in November 
with a letter to all present and pros- 
pective members. This letter explains 
the purpose and function of the an- 
nual meeting; stresses the need for 
electing the right kind of officers; 
lists the names of the members of the 
nominating committee; explains the 
purposes of the nominating commit- 
tee; requests that nominations be 
made to the nominating committee; 
advises that nominations may also be 
made from the floor; includes a fac- 
simile of the by-laws’ nominating 
provisions; points out that the board 
and committees should be representa- 
tive of all departments; and urges 
the members to visit the credit union 
office to help the annual meeting com- 
mittee with ideas and suggestions. 

Shortly after this initial letter, 
Westvaco places an annual meeting 
poster on three bulletin boards. 

A second letter goes out to the 
entire field of membership two weeks 
hefore the meeting date. It explains 
the meeting program in detail, states 
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the dinner cost to the member ( West- 
vaco pays one-half), lists the names of 
all directors and committeemen and 
informs the members that they can 
purchase tickets from all directors 
and committeemen and at the credit 
union office up to three days before 
the meeting. 

“For several years our major prob- 
lem was to find a way to convince the 
members that our annual meetings 
follow democratic principles,” com- 
ments Westvaco’s Joe Garcia. “We 
pointed out to them that the candi- 
dates recommended by the nominat- 
ing committee are not necessarily 
the ones that are elected by the mem- 
bership, that each meeting is entirely 
open, and that it is for the members 
present to decide who shall serve on 
the board and committees during the 
coming year. But these assurances 
were not eneugh to remove all doubts. 
We then decided to reproduce our by- 
laws’ nominating provisions and in- 
clude them with our initial meeting 
announcement. This solved our 
problem.” 

Portland Postal begins its publicity 
campaign in October. It prepares 
mimeographed meeting news for in- 
sertion in the monthly publications 
of the clerks, carriers and supervisors. 
The credit union’s own monthly pub- 
lication also carries annual meeting 
news beginning with the October 
issue. Members thus receive two re- 
minders monthly. In addition, Port- 
land Postal calls in all of its passbooks 
for posting during December. Both 
the request for the passbook and the 
letter enclosed when returning it, call 
attention to the forthcoming annual 
meeting. 

The group’s official call is mailed 
to all members two weeks before the 
meeting. It lists the agenda and busi- 
ness before the membership and also 
contains a complete set of the annual 
reports. Portland Postal’s final re- 
minder is a postcard. It goes into the 
mail one week before the meeting. 

Thirty keymen throughout the 
membership area aid Portland Post- 
al’s publicity effort by distributing 
some 50 percent of the group’s dinner 
tickets. “Their help is invaluable,” 
reports assistant treasurer Almeter; 
“both their words and their presence 
serve as a constant reminder of our 
coming meeting.” 

Two of the four annual meeting 
committees at Bannock Steel Credit 
Union assist the group’s publicity 
efforts. 


Bannock’s advertising committee is 
responsible for the design, prepara- 
tion, display and mailing of the 
group’s special annual meeting posters 
and announcements. The two mem- 
bers of this committee also provide 
the weekly plant newspaper with an- 
nual meeting news. 

The ticket sales committee’s two 
members contact each member per- 
sonally—either at work or at home. 
“This publicity effort takes time.” 
says Bannock’s Hansen. “But we feel 
that it is well worth the effort. It also 
stresses the very important fact that 
ours is an organization which belongs 
to the members and is operated for 
and by them.” 

Potlatch No. 1 sends all of its an- 
nual meeting notices to the homes of 
both its present and prospective 
members. 

But the group’s main publicity de- 
vice is its annual display of door 
prizes in the credit union office. This 
display begins early in December. 
And it lasts through the first three 
weeks of January. Last year Potlatch 
spent $835.86 for nineteen door 
prizes and five $5 share awards. 

“We formerly had dinners in con- 

junction with our annual meetings.” 
explains Potlatch’s Clark. “But our 
members did not like to wait around 
and do nothing while their tables 
were cleared after the meal. That’s 
why we discontinued our dinners. We 
now spend the same amount for 
prizes which we formerly spent for 
meals, and our attendance has been 
increasing annually.” 
* Reports. Officers and committee- 
men should not read aloud the written 
reports which the members have in 
their hands, the interviewed treasurers 
urge. 

“It’s an insult to the members’ in- 
telligence merely to repeat orally 
what they already have before them 
in writing,” says one treasurer. 

Reports should be carefully pre- 
pared several weeks in advance of the 
meeting, it is suggested. They should 
be thoroughly checked for errors and 
inconsistencies; then they should be 
mimeographed or printed so that they 
can be mailed to the members with the 
official meeting announcement or 
made available to the members as 
they register in the meeting hall. If 
copies are mailed in advance, it’s a 
good idea to have some extra ones 
on hand for distribution during the 
meeting. 

When giving their reports, officers 
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ind committeemen can read the high 
ask whethe: 
any questions concerning 
offer to 


which is 


lights of their reports; 
there are 
them ; discuss any phase 
othe: 
summariz¢ 

illustrat 


portions of their reports by charts 


new or which may 


wise be of sper ial interest; 
their written remarks; or 
graphs or slides. 


Summarizes a veteran treasurer 


CREDIT COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 12) 


proved on the: following conditions 
that 6 percent interest be charged on 
the loan; semi-annual payments of 
$200 each to be made on the loan, the 
first payment to be due six months 
from the day the loan was issued, and 
is surety, a second mortgage was ac 
a building owned by the 
the 


‘ epted on 
Sox ety @ 
Foster 


hundred dollars 


corner of 
and Leighton Streets. Fifteen 
($1.500) of loan to 
be advanced immediately and the hal 


1914 


lox ate d on 


ince December 15. 


1914 

Local of 
applied for a loan of 
five dollars 
($1,500). The application was ap 


November 5, 
The Finnish 
Gardner. Mass . 


thousand 


Socialist 


one hundred 
proved on the following conditions 
that the loan be repaid quarterly ir 
$150 


© percent 


installments each payment at 


interest, surety a 
third mortgage on a building (hall). 
Society. lox ated at 21 


Gardner. Mass 


and as 


owned by the 
Ash Street 


1914 

lr. Y. Taisto (a workingmen’s so 
ciety), Maynard, Mass., applied for a 
loan of one thousand dollars ($1000) 
Applic ation approved on condition 


December 9, 


that 6 percent interest be charged and 
that the loan will be repaid semi 
innually, $100 each payment; and 
that we accept as surety, first mort 
gage on property owned by Society 
Final approval of loan will be made 


ifter investigation is made regarding 


the feasibility of accepting as surety 
the first mortgage 
December 29, 1914 


Ihe loan committee received a re 
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‘All of these devices are helpful. They 
reduce the length of the meeting, 
make it more educational, encourage 
floor participation and make it more 
interesting. Reports should be brief 
and Most of them can be 
given in ten minutes or less. And there 
is absolutely no justification for any 
take more than twenty 
minutes of the members’ time.” 


concise. 


report to 


1915 minutes show low values 


of real estate in those days 


ply to their request for information 
from the T.K.Y. and they submitted 
as endorsers the following property 
owners: 

H. L. Puittinen, Port Arthur, Ont.. 
Canada, 137-139 Mach Avenue 


House and Lot Value $7,000 
Liabilities 3.500 
Net Worth $3,500 


John Ikonen, 491 Ontario St., Port 
Arthur, Ont., Canada 


House and Lot Value $1.000 
Liabilities 100 
Net Worth $900 


Y. Makela. 36 Rockwood Ave... Port 


Arthur, Ontario, Canada 


House and Lot Value $1,700 
Liabilities 300 
Net Worth $1,400 


M. Rinta, 38 Rockwood Ave.. Port 


Arthur, Ontario, Canada 





House and Lot Value $1,700 
Liabilities 300 
Net Worth $1.400 


J. Lehto, Robertson Street, Fort Wil- 
liams, Ontario, Canada 
House and Lot Value $1,000 
Total Net Worth of Property $1,000 
Wm. Ketonen, Port Arthur, Ontario. 
Canada 

Farm near Port Arthur Valued at 


$2.500 
Liabilities $1,000 
Net Worth $1,500 
lotal net worth of above endorsers 


imounts to $9,400. 


February 23, 1915 
The T.K.Y., Superior, Wisconsin. 
equested a loan of ten thousand dol- 


lars ($10,000). The application was 
approved on the following conditions, 
that the sum now granted be added 
to the loan of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars previously granted. mak- 
ing a total of twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars ($12,500), at 6 per- 
cent interest, as owed. Payments on 
loans to be $500 quarterly, and the 
first payment will become due on 
October 1, 1915. As surety, a first 
mortgage will be taken on all machin- 
ery belonging to the T.K.Y., with the 
exception of one linotype and one 
duplex press, which do not belong to 
the Society. 

J. W. Kaunasto, Valparaiso, In- 
diana, applied for a loan of one hun- 
dred dollars ($100). Application was 
approved on the following conditions 
—that 6 percent interest be charged 
on loan; that it be repaid within a 
twenty-month period and accepted as 
endorsers were Paavo Pajunen and 
Victor Rissanen; and as further surety 
we would hold a promisory note of a 
corresponding amount, owned by 
Rissanen against the S. S. Kust, (an- 
other Finnish publishing company). 

T. H. Suominen, Workers Co- 
operative Grocery Company Associa- 
tion president, Gardner, Mass.. ap- 
plied for a loan of one thousand dol- 
lars ($1000). The application was 
approved on the following conditions; 
that a 6 percent rate of interest be 
charged on the loan, and that the pay- 
ments to be made monthly, at $50 
each payment. Accepted as co-signers 
were the following: 





Albin Saikka, 29. Oriole Street. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Real Estate Value $4.000 
First Mortgage 2.200 
Second Mortgage 350 
Net Worth $1.450 
Alex Sievanen, 51 Ash Street. 
Gardner. Mass. 
House and Lot Value $2.000 
First Mortgage 1,200 
Net Worth $ 800 
Antti Salo, 23 Oriole Street. 
Gardner, Mass. 
House and Lot Value $2.200 
First Mortgage 1,275 
Net Worth $ 925 


John Lehtinen, 100 Ash Street. 


Gardner, Mass. 


House and Lot Vali $3,500 
First Mortgage 1.800 
Net Worth $1,700 
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BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT REDUCES 
BALANCING TIME 50%, POSTING TIME 33% 


The scene: Air Force Research Federal Credit Union, at L. G. Hanscom Field in 
Bedford, Massachusetts. The membership: 3,000 military and civilian personnel. 
The jobs: all phases of the organization’s accounting operation. The equipment: one 
Burroughs F 4224 Electronic Accounting Machine; 
one Burroughs A 4001 Automatic Reader. 
The results, in the words of J. F. Hurley, General 
Manager: “At last we’re able to keep ahead of 
schedule. Our Burroughs equipment has trimmed 





costs, sharpened accuracy . . . and will fit right ‘ 
into our expansion plans. We’ve cut balancing ‘ 
Mr. E. J. McLaughlin, Assistant Manager, : - , , ee 
left, with J. F. Hurley. time 50%, posting time 33%. 


Burroughs—TM 


The Air Force Research Federal Credit Union is 





one of many credit unions achieving new accounting 

efficiency with Burroughs office automation equip- Burroughs 
ment. For details, action—and results—call our = 
nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs Corpora- Corporation 
tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
November, 1960 25 





otal net worth of co-signers—$4,875 


The co-signers also endorse each 
other’s signatures on the note 


March 11, 1915 
Wilho Boman, Fitchburg, Mass. 


applied for a loan of three hundred 
dollars ($300), to be used for pur 
chasing a piece of land. The loan was 
appgoved on condition that 6 percent 
int@rest be charged, and the loan to 
be repaid semi-annually, at thirty dol 
lars ($30) each payment. As endors 
ers were accepted the following: Erik 
Aaltonen, who owns a city home at 26 
Pratt Road, Fitchburg, Mass., Wenne: 
likkala, who owns a home at 177 
Hazel Street, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
K. E. Savolainen, who owns a home at 
212 Kimball Street, Fitchburg, Mass 

Hilma Kaisto, Fitchburg, Mass 
applied for a loan of fifty dollars, 
$50), to be used to enlarge her sew 
ing business. The application was ap 
proved on condition that 6 percent 
interest be charged on loan and that 
it be repaid in (25) installments, 
within a period of three months. Ax 
cepted as endorsers were Yrjo Halo 
nen, 94 High Street, and Santeri 
Nuorteva, 95 High Street, Fitchburg. 
Mass 

The committee of examiners sub 
mitted a report to be read, in which 
they made the recommendation that 
loans given to individuals be written 
up for a period not less than two 
years. The loan committee approved 
and passed this recommendation by 
the board of examiners. 

Matti Linna, New Ipswic h, N.H.. 
applied for a loan of twenty dollars 
($20). Application approved, on con 
dition that 9 percent interest be 
charged on loan and that it be repaid 
within a period of seven months, and 
accepted as endorsers were the fol- 
lowing: Jukka Kotiranta and Paavo 
Ratilainen, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Kansankoti Company (a “people’s 
Hancock, Michigan, sent 
written application for a loan of one 
thousand dollars ($1000). The appli- 
cation was rejected, but it was decided 
to investigate the value of the appli- 
cant company’s property and request 
they submit their application on a 
legal form for the benefit of the loan 
committee. 


home’), 


Tyomies Publishing Co-op, Super- 
ior, Wis., sent a written application 
for a loan of seven thousand dollars 
$7000). The request was denied on 
the grounds that a large amount of 
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money had been granted to afore-said 
applicant, and no further funds were 
ivailable at the credit union, with 
which to grant this loan. 


April 1, 1915 

[he board of directors of Toveri 
Kustannus Yhtio (another publishing 
group), applied for a loan of fou 
thousand dollars ($4000). No action 
could be taken on the application 
until the endorsers were investigated 
in further detail, after which, a deci- 
sion would be made by the committee. 


April 22, 1915 

The Kansankoti Company, Han 
cock, Michigan, having previously ap- 
plied for a loan of one thousand 
dollars ($1000), submitted a formal 
application for loan form, which had 
been sworn to before a notary public. 
and along with the form they sent 
a land ownership deed. The building 
has a first mortgage amounting to 
$8,400 and on the lot in the amount 
of $565. The organization has real 
estate holdings with a gross worth of 
$37,740.44 and a net worth of $8.- 
696.97. The application was approved 
on condition that a 6 percent rate of 
interest be charged and the loan to be 
repaid within a period of eight months 
at monthly installments of $100 each; 
and to take a second mortgage against 
the first mortgage; as owed by the 
( ompany ; 


May 5, 1915 

John Weslin requested a loan of 
$55.00, which was approved on the 
conditions that 7 percent interest be 
charged, that the note be repaid with- 
in one year and accept as surety of 
payment a note signed by the appli- 
cant’s daughter, with a value of 
3100.00. 

W. Boman submitted a report of his 
findings regarding the loan applica- 
tion from the co-operative store 
Kaleva. He reported the funds were to 
be used for the construction of a 
building, 55 feet long by 22 feet wide, 
a one-story wooden frame, to be lo- 
cated on the corner of Concord Road 
ind Douglas Avenue, in Maynard, 
Mass. The floor space would be di- 
vided into two sections of 100 feet by 
100 feet each. The committee decided 
to grant the loan of $1,000 against a 
first mortgage. 


May 20, 1915 
[he Labor Hall Company, Mass 


City, Mich., requested by letter a loan 
of one thousand dollars ($1,000). 
offering a first mortgage as surely 
The application was taken under ad 
visement, and it was decided to send a 
formal application for loan blank to 
the company, together with a request 
for a financial statement, all docu 
ments to be sworn to before a notary 
public. 


May 26, 1915 

Further consideration was given a 
loan application received earlier from 
the Board of Directors of the Kustan- 
nus Yhtio, in which a loan of three 
thousand dollars ($3,000) was re- 
quested. Two alternate plans for 
granting the loan were discussed by 
the committee; 1. That the loan be 
granted on condition that reliable, in- 
dividual endorsers could be furnished 
by the said Kustannus Yhtio, whereas 
the original application offered ma- 
chinery owned by said Kustannus 
Yhtio as surety of payment. 2. That 
the loan be granted, with machinery 
as surety, and as additional collateral 
applying 60 percent of the purchase 
price of the said machinery, against 
the loan—decreasing the loan granted 
by $600, making the amount granted 
$2,400. The latter plan was found 
acceptable by the committee, two vot- 
ing for and one against. 


A report was received from Lawyer 
Raveer, who had checked the deed to 
the farm owned by A. Svan, showing 
that the farm was covered by two 
mortgages: No. 1 for $1,000 and No. 
2 for $300. As this report differed 
from the information submitted by 
A. Svan on his original loan applica- 
tion, the treasurer was advised against 
advancing the loan. However, if said 
applicant wish to re-apply for the loan 
he would have to show proof the law. 
yer’s findings were incorrect, or fur- 
nish other collateral. 


June 22, 1915 


An application was read from the 
co-operative society Kaleva, Maynard. 
Mass., requesting a loan of one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ($1,500). 
against a first mortgage on their 
newly-constructed bakery and_ lot. 
P. Pajunen and D. Heikkila were 
elected to make an appraisal of the 
holdings. They reported that they 
found the property meeting all speci- 
fications as set forth on loan applica- 
tion. As a result of this report, the 
loan application was unanimously ap- 
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year period, and submitted the names 
of J. F. Maki, of Chicago, Ill. and 
Herman Oikemus, of Fitchburg. 
Mass., as co-signers. Payments on loan 
to be made semi-annually, $50 each 
installment at 7 percent interest. 

Pekka Nenonen, of White Plains. 
N.Y., applied for a loan of $50.00, 
offering as security a promissory note 
from Mandi Palmroos. The applica- 
tion was approved at 7 percent inter- 
est, on terms as specified. 


MORE wemeers! MORE savines! 
MORE Loans! 


Advertise with 


this Popular Metal 


GUIDED MISSILE 
BANK 


Resell at cost to your 
members and prospec- 
tive members or offer 
free to new savers. 









July 26, 1915 


The committee approved a loan ap- 
plication received from J. Nummivu- 
ori, in the amount of fifty dollars 
($50.00), with A. Linnamaki as co- 
signer; said loan granted for six 
months at 7 percent interest. 


Karl Wehterin’s loan application 
for five hundred dollars ($500) was 
approved, for a five year period, and 
as surety, a first mortgage on appli- 
cant’s house. The loan to be repaid 
annually in $100.00 installments, at 
6 percent interest. 


This notice is for the benefit for 
committee members who have been 
arriving late at the meetings, or have 
not made an appearance during the 
entire session. In the future, all meet- 
ings will begin promptly at 7:30 p.m., 
and all members are requested to be 
present at that time. It is requested 
that Wm. Oksanen take special notice 
of this reminder, as he was absent 
when this resolution was made. It was 


PROVEN EFFECTIVE WITH 
HUNDREDS OF SMALL AND 
LARGE CREDIT UNIONS 





Your credit union name on each 
bank. Displays and advertising aids 
included. SAMPLE OFFER—$2 each, 
postpaid. Write or phone for particu- 
lars now! 






P.O. BOX 110 


A Timely Item for Your Holiday Promotion 


ASTRO MANUFACTURING, INC. 


EAST DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Phone: PRescott 1-4832 





proved by the committee, on the fol- 
lowing terms; no payments on the 
principal during the first year; the 
balance semi-annually, in $100 in- 
stallments at 6 percent interest, within 
a five-year period. 


June 8, 1915 
The Socialist Society of Astoria, 
Oregon, sent a letter request, asking 
for a loaw of either $6,000 or $2,000 
from the credit union; the request for 
the first amount of $6,000 to be 


2% 


igainst a first mortgage and the latter 
amount against a second mortgage. 

The committee took under consid- 
eration the first sum requested and 
decided to investigate in further detail 
the property holdings of said Society, 
and to request documentary evidence 
of ownership of such holdings, said 
documents to be notarized. 


June 29, 1915 


K. F. Tuhkunen, Chicago, IIl., ap- 
plied for a loan of $100.00, for a two- 


decided to have the recording secre- 
tary convey this resolution to the 
absent committee member. 


August 2, 1915 
The board of directors of the Ash- 
tabula Socialist Society sent blue- 
prints and specifications covering 
their proposed building construction. 
As further information was required 
by the committee before final ap- 
proval of the loan could be made, and 
said information was not contained 
on documents submitted by the So- 
ciety, it was decided to send a repre- 
sentative to obtain all necessary facts 
at the site. Any further correspond- 
ence was deemed unsatisfactory. It 
was also understood that said Socialist 
Society would defray all expenses in- 
curred by representative, regardless 
whether the loan was granted or re- 
jected. 
Our representative was to obtain 
the following information: 
Ownership of land proof—and 
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New Recorpak Portable Microfilmer weighs only 25 Ibs.! Photographs up to 90 items a minute 


Here’s “extra help” every credit union can use! 


EW Recorpak Portable Micro- 
filmer turns tedious record- 
keeping chores intoeasy picture-taking 
routines . . . protects your records for 


a fraction of a cent each. 


Much easier than manual copy- 
ing. Just feed loan applications, de- 
posit slips, checks, other records into 
the new RecorDak Portable—and 
they’re microfilmed and returned in 
sequence (up to 90 items a minute). 


Simple way to prepare statements! 
Many credit unions microfilm mem- 
bers’ ledger cards . . . order low-cost 
paper prints from the film . . . and 
send these out as quarterly statements. 
This short cut trims costs and gets 
statements out 4 times as fast! 


Greater protection. Recordak mi- 
crofilming eliminates chance of man- 
ual transcription errors—and all the 
headaches that come with them! Film rec- 


SRECORDRK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


November, 1960 


ord is tamper-proof. Two rolls of film 
(one for security filing) can be ex- 
posed simultaneously in the Recor- 
DAK Portable Microfilmer. 


Mail coupon today for free folder. 


++ ++ MAIL COUPON TODAY:-.-.-.- 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free 
folder ‘‘Microfilm Bookkeeping In 
Credit Unions.” NN-11 


Name. 





Title. 
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any possible loan applications o 
same property; previously ob 
tained loans, due, and/or any 
other liabilities against same. 
Total cost of the proposed build 
ing construction, and all othe: 
matters pertaining to same. 

A financial statement of thei: 
cash on hand, loans payabk 
and their anticipated borrowing 
worth 

The possibility of the Sox lety re 
linquishing the first mortgage to 
the credit union, if the loan 
eranted was not in excess of 


$4,000; or if further loans would 
be demanded to obtain the afore- 
mentioned first mortgage. 

Types of business and Finnish 
homes located in vicinity of So- 
cialist Society holdings. 

A report of his findings, together 
with his personal comments, to be 
made by representative upon his re- 
turn, after which, the Committee will 
take further action on the matter. 

D. Heikkila was elec ted as repre- 
sentative, to make the trip to the site 
of the Ashtabula Socialist Society's 
proposed building construction. 
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must follow? 


Do applications contain 
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September 8, 1915 

The Fort William Socialist Society 
returned the completed application for 
loan blank which had been sent to 
them, upon their request for a loan 
of $500. As collateral on this loan 
they offered a piano, stage sceneries 
and musical instruments. This loan 
was not approved, as personal prop- 
erty was not acceptable security 
against a loan. No loans with personal 
property as collateral, had been 
granted to the U. S. so it was not 
deemed advisable to grant such a loan 
to Canada. 

Hannes Tiisanen applied for a loan 
of $400, offering as surety a second 
mortgage on a farm he intended to 
buy. This loan was not approved. 
since it was not our practice to grant 
leans on second mortgages. 


October 8, 1915 

member D. Heikkila 
gave a verbal report of his trip to 
Ashtabula, substantiated by 
mentary evidence, 


Committee 


docu- 
relating to his 
findings regarding the loan request. 
As a result of this report, the Com- 
mittee granted the $5,000 loan, ac- 
cepting as security a first mortgage 
on the building under construction. 
and also the lot upon which the build- 
ing is situated. The loan to be given 
for a 3-year period, on which no pay- 
ments are to be made during the first 
year, but during the second and third 
year semi-annual payments of $100 
each installment to be made, exclud- 
ing the interest. A 6 percent rate of 
interest is to be paid on the loan. 
which will be figured semi-annually. 

It was decided to request a Finnish 
translation of bylaws relating to credit 
unions, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to carry out this assignment. 


November 8, 1915 

A loan application submitted by K 
E. Savolainen, requesting $250, for a 
one-year period, was received. He 
offered as security a bank book he- 
longing to his wife, Hulda Savolainen. 
showing a savings account at the 
credit union in the amount of $250. 
The loan was approved, said loan to 
he repaid semi-annually at 6 percent 
interest. 


November 26, 1915 
Y. Makela submitted a formal loa: 
application, requesting $66 for a six 
month period, to be payable monthly 
in $11 installments. He submitted the 
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names of Y. Halonen, Santeri Nuor 


va and A-E, Usenius, as cosigner | DESK CALENDARS OF SCULPTURED METAL 


lhe loan was approved at 7 percent 


interest. ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CREDIT UNIONS 


The Italian Society Jetta, of Calu- aePARE FORA RAINY p, Lew Cati Prontiinalt Nem 
met, Michigan, petitioned for a loan P. Ad 


Now Being Prepared for 1961 





of $5,000, offering as security a first 
mortgage on their real estate holdings 
valued at $20,000. It was decided to 
inquire from the Middle District Com- 
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ica’s greatest mark of your choice. A lasting reminder of 
advertising credit union benefits, savings and low cost 











wre : : value. A desk borrowing. Lasts all year at one modest cost. 
mission if this request was of any calendar of FREE: 5 color genuine Currier & Ives greet- 
sreat significance to the party, after sculptured metol ing cards and mailing envelopes while our 
, . as - that gives you supply losts. Write for free sample and 
which a final decision would be: ar- Ge eomien to prices. 
rived at vestment in public relations and good will 
it has a 3 mos.-at-a-glance calendar pad, GETTIER-MONTANYE, inc. 
adjustable easel, and 12 mos.-at-a-glance Direct Appeal Advertising 
December 8, 1915 under pad. Imprinted with your name, ad- — 








The Tyomies Publishing Company ; 
petitioned by letter that a uaa be Actor UAL DEALER, COSTS 
made in the terms of their loan rela- © 
tive to the collateral. They requested announcing ee e 
that the mortgage which we held on 
their machinery be transferred to a i 
lot belonging to the Company, thereby Thanks to our many 

many customers for 
the tremendous ac- 
ceptance of our book 
last year.” 






releasing the machinery from said 
mortgage. The committee decided this 
transaction would be of no benefit to 
the credit union and therefore took no 
action on same. The lot is located in 


Duluth, Wisconsin “Dealer's Casts--1961" 


December 19, 1915 
Jack Rajala sent in a loan applica- 
tion for $30 for three months. As 
endorsers he submitted the names of 


or more—$5.00 each 


.. +. A COMPLETE 63-PAGE BOOK OF ACCURATE FACTORY 
INVOICE PRICES ON ALL 1961 AMERICAN CARS; PRICES 
ON ACCESSORIES, PICK-UPS, & FOREIGN CARS, TOO. 


Jack Rajala, Sr., and Kamppurinen. Know exactly what authorized dealers pay the factory for new cars. 
The loan was approved at 7 percent © Process your auto loans & advise with added confidence. 
interest. u ; , h f 

, — « st ing . i this informa- 

a ee petitioned kaw 6 os al banks and finance companies, large & small, value i 

en : tion highly and use it to good advantage in several different ways. 
renewal of his $35 loan, for a period 
of six months. As co-signer, as on his © Considered confidential information, BUT for members who plan buying 


original application, he submitted the a new car anytime this year, it may save them hundreds of dollars. 
name of W. Rissanen. This request 


Not to be confused with NADA—pertains to new cars only. 
was approved. 


The Tyomies Publishing Company, © If used only on few occasions, will repay $7.00 investment many times 
Superior, Wisconsin, wrote a lengthy — 
letter of complaint, setting forth all ® Inexpensive enough for every office to have one, maybe more. 


the difficulties they are undergoing, 








. . ewN iti i i a 
due to the fact that their machinery New edition offered at introduction of new model each year. 
was tied up by a first mortgage to the P Discounts attractive enough to phone your friends & buy together 
credit union. Once again, they re- : nuaee vee enn now 
quested that this mortgage be trans- . To 
ferred to a lot belonging to them im: iak. ohmic 2a ee a ae | 
o's ’ DEALERS’ COSTS, CB-5 f H 
which was located in Duluth, Wiscon- P.O. Bex 1312 O 1S Rete- EM ae a | 
; . Wace, Texos C 3 & 4 copies—$6.00 each | 
sin, and thereby releasing the ma- | Os $8.00 . 
- : € 
chinery. The committee saw no cause | 7 ms | 
to take this matter under any further Hating actual factory invoice prices of all 19el 1. cars, import, pick-ups tad epelonsl equipment. plus | 
‘ onsideration, and therefore the terms hers of exactly what is included as standard equipment on each —~- 9 | 
of the note as set forth previously, | I 
° » Credit Union _ — -_ | 
still stand. ! 
| Address — l 
December 20, 1915 
K. E. Savolainen requested that the redees ” eee ae 
hank book belonging to his wife. | 
: * as ° Mail to the Attention of: ] 
Hulda Savolainen, listing savings of | 


November, 1960 
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PAYMENTS 


Coin Cards by 
Handford Brown 
will encourage your 
members to sove 
regularly . . . pay 
loan installments 
promptly! These 
Coin Cards are oa 
proven credit to 
Credit Unions! 


Holders 
for $3.00 


in dimes! 


Holders 
fer $5.00 


in quarters! 


Write for attroctive samples and low prices 
today! We will gladly design a special Coin 
Cord to meet your specific requirements! 
Phone or mail coupon now! 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 











HANDFORD BROWN CO,, INC. 


| Dept. CUB 11-60 ; 
| Coytesville, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: | 

Please send me further information on | 
| your “Coin Cards”. | 
TTI snnesnincincniseinnmnesnniinanenamiaiesiitimaipiibimiiiumeiaaal | 
; ADDRESS er: | 
) City a wae | 





HANDFORD 
BROWN Co. 


INCORPORATED 


COYTESVILLE © NEW JERSEY 
WINDSOR 4.0454 















$250, and which bank book was being 
held as collateral against his loan, be 
released, and that Anton Lamminen, 
John Rantanen, Anton Lehtonen, 
Armas Wuorisalo, Oscar Puhakka, 
Victor Salmela and V. Heikkinen, be 
accepted as co-signers. The transferal 
was approved. 


COMING EVENTS 


November 9-12—CUNA and affiliates 
quarterly meetings Filene House, Madison, 
Wis., and O'Hare Motel, Chicago. Nov. 9, 
2 p.m., CUNA Supply executive commit- 
tee, Filene House; Nov. 11, 9 a.m., CUNA 
Mutual Board, O'Hare Motel; Nov. 12, 
9 am. CUNA executive committee, 
O'Hare Motel. 

November 17-20—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Muehlbach, 
Kansas City. 

December 2-4—California Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

January 19-21—Credit Union League of 
Manitoba annual meeting, Marlborough 
Hotel, Winnipeg. 

January 28-29, 1961—Utah State Credit 
Union League annual meeting. University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

February 21-22—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Shrine 
Temple, Regina. 

March 24—OQOntario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 3-4—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown. 

March 11—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Statler- 
Hilton, Hartford. 

March 17-18—Rhode Island Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence. 

March 19—Jamaica Cooperative Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Kingston. 

March 23-25—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary. 

March 23-25—Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas. 

March 24-25—Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Jackson. 

March 24-25—New Mexico Credit Union 
League annual meeting, El Rancho Hotel, 
Gallup. 

March 24-25—Ninth District meeting, 
DuPont Hotel, Wilmington, Delaware. 

April 6-9—Kansas Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Towne House Hotel, Kan- 
sas City. 

April 78—Illinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

April 78—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. 

April 7-8—West Virginia Credit Union 
League—Hotel Daniel Boone, Charleston. 

April 7-9—South Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Johnson 
Hotel, Rapid City. 

April 13-15—South Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Wade 
Hampton Hotel, Columbia. 

April 13-15—Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Riehmond. 

April 13-16—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

April 14-15—Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Dinkler-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. 


April 14-15—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 

April 1415— Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene. 

April 14-16 — District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, Siat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Washington. 

April 14-16—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 15—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Burlington. 

April 20-22—Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, City Auditorium, 
Alliance. 

April 20-23— Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit. 

Apri! 20-23—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting; Veterans’ Memorial Hall, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Neil House Hotel, 
Columbus. 

April 21-22—Colerado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Adams State Col- 
lege, Alamosa. 

April 21-22—Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions annual meeting, Kahler Hotel, 
Rochester. 

April 21-22—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga. 

April 21-23— Hawaii Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Baldwin High 
School, Wailuku, Maui. 

April 22—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Community Club, 
Berlin. 

April 27-29—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City 

April 28-29—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Shore Lodge, McCall. 

April 28-29—Massachusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, New Ocean 
House, Swampscott. 

April 28-29—North Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville. 

April 28-30—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Buena Vista Hotel 
and Motel, Biloxi. 

April 29—Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

May 20-21—Wyoming Credit Union 
League annual meeting, City-County Build- 
ing, Casper. é 

May 26—British Honduras Credit Un. 
ion League annual meeting, Belize. 





OF 
GUST 24, 1912, AS AM Se 11 1980 
NG THE OWNERSHIP. 


Union Hridge, publixhed monthly at Kable Printing 
Co., Mt. Morris, 11, for O-t, 1, 1980 

i. The names and addresess of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are Publisher, 
Richard Y. Giles, Rex 431, Madison. Wisconsin; 
Editer, Richard Y. Giles, Rox 431, Madison, Wis- 
onsin 
“ The owner is: Credit Union National Association, 
Box 431, Madison Wisconsin. 

%. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholders or security holder appears upen the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
«whom such trustee is acting; also the statements tn 
the two paragraphs show the aMant’« full knowledge 
and belief as to the cireumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the hooks of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona file owner 

5. The average number of coples of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subeerihers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown ahove was: (This information 
is required by the act of June 11, 1949 to be incinded 
in all statements regardless of frequency of issue.) 


RICHARD Y. GILES 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of 
September, 1960 

(SEAL) BERNADETTE M. COLE 

(My commission expires February 16, 1964) 


The Credit Union Bridge 
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We are tremendously pleased 
with the results obtained from our 
New Self-Writing Record System. 

All in all, it has reduced our work 
oad and generally contributed to 
oetter operations. @@ 








John V. Nation, Treasurer 


Spicer Federal Credit Union, Toledo, Ohio 





In credit unions where records are written by hand, 
much time is lost, and accuracy is often sacrificed. 
Considering the fact that major portions of the paper- 
work job consist of writing the same information— 
account numbers, names, addresses, etc.—over and 
over again on a variety of forms, it is extremely easy 
to mechanize this task, saving countless hours per 
month and insuring 100% accuracy. 

To make it possible for every affiliated credit union 
—large and small—to enjoy the benefits of mechanical 
record writing, CUNA Supply has made arrangements 
with a manufacturer to secure the necessary equip- 
ment at reduced prices. 

For complete details, clip and mail the coupon 
below. 





Please send me complete information about the new self- 
writing Record System. 


CREDIT UNION 


SUPPLY COOPERATIVE ne 
P.O. BOX 333 - MADISON 1, WISCONSIN somes 
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“Through the years it beeame apparent that there 
was a need for broader benefits whereby a mem- 
ber disabled temporarily ‘could be helped with his 
credit union loan payments. Like so many times 
CUNA Mutual again paved the way 


and solved the 


in the past, 
problem by 
ability benefits available 
Through this 
ment 


making temporary dis- 
to credit union members. 
plan insurable members’ loan pay- 
(principle-and-interest up to $150.00 month- 
ly) would be paid during his period of temporary 


disability 


Vivabilty 
Benente 
rove Subctantial 


ays Paul Deaton, Treasurer 
ployees Credit Union 
Dayton, Obie 





“After a member ceases to be disabled and is able 
to perform his normal occupation, he simply re- 
sumes his credit union loan payments where 
CUNA Mutual left off — without jeopardizing his 
Loan Protection coverage. 


“Yes, helping credit union members is our job and 
temporary disability is our newest way of helping.” 


Temporary disability protection can also make 
your job of helping members more complete. Fill 
out the coupon for complete — free — information 
— or check the appropriate box and an appoint- 
ment will be arranged, without obligation on your 
part, for a representative from CUNA Mutual to 
personally contact your credit union and explain 
temporary disability to you and your fellow offi- 
cers. You will be advised beforehand of the time 
our representatives will call. 


‘on* 


Sg CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


‘In , her 19 j ) after its availa fy, ow? 
r m beaar ; ding thi coverade for our 
We had no idea this plan u d aid, benefit, 
i f Omany of our memobders, since ve’ ve pro- 
se? ( e've had 32 deat/ *, 8 perma- 
abili l and 116 temporary disability 
Bect f temporary disa ty well ove? 
) n aument Lie hee? nade for our 
) 
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on temporary disability benefits. 





eall. 





Name 
Credit Union 


Address 


State/Prov. 





Please send our credit union complete information 


Make an appointment for your representative to 
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